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RESETTING THE WATCH 
ON THE RHINE 


(SEE PAGE 7) 





Just Listen To These—! 


GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS ELECTRICALLY TRANSCRIBED 
By WORLD 


. 
Frances Langford, (left, above) lovely singing 
star of “Hollywood Hotel’’, who was heard as 
guest with Dick Powell on the “‘House of A 
Thousand Eyes” program, produced in World’s 
New York studios. Hear it on 11 stations, in- 
cluding powerful WLW, Cincinnati. Hugh 
Conrad (above) famous Chevrolet announcer of 
“‘Musical Moments’’, whose voice is also heard 
on the March of Time program and newsreel. 
*“‘Musical Moments”, radio’s greatest advertis- 


The photographer’s conception (above) % ing campaign, is sponsored by Chevrolet 
of how the famous World recording Dealers on 386 radio stations. Produced and 
method known as Wide Range gives new transcribed by World Broadcasting System. 


beauty and depth of tone to electrical 
transcriptions. Every detail of the finest 
music is brought out with bell-like clear- 
ness. Frank Tours, (right) who, with his 
internationally known orchestra, is heard 
regularly on the “House of A Thousand 
Eyes”, sponsored by Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company. This World tran- 
scribed program has featured an array of 
the finest guest stars in radio including 
Frances Langford, Loretta Lee, James 
Melton, Walter O’Keefe, Dick Powell, 
Rudy Vallee. 


(Right) A World Pro- 
gram Service artist be- 
fore the ‘“‘mike’. More 
than 100 individual per- 
formers and musical or- 
ganizations, including 
some of radio’s greatest 
names, are heard through 
World transcriptions on 
145 radio stations through- 
out the United States, 
Hawaii, Canada and Aus- 
tralia. World Program 
Service supplies more 
than 2,500 hours of pro- a ‘ 
grams every week. . . Ks 
a > . »* a 
 Y -. 


| >< Sc ee 


To Advertisers! World Broadcasting System offers you an econor 
way to go on the air with top-notch programs. Read what Mr. Donal 
Davis, president of General Mills, has to say about successful use of br 
cast advertising. We have published his views, based on wide experience 
radio, in a pamphlet which we will gladly send you on request. Write for it t 


World Broadcasting System, In: 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
anne We a ke com ae, ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANC! CO 
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ROBBING PETER TO PAY PAUL 
NOT ECONOMY! 





Triple-Sealed 
Hydraulic Brakes 


Smooth and sure in any weather - 


Knee-Action Ride . 


For safety and comfort on any road 


Level Floors — Front and Rear 
Foot room for all 


“Turret-Top” Fisher Bodies 
The smartest, safest bodies built today 


Most Economical Car 
of its Class 


De Luxe Six 4-Door Sedan, $770* 


. T LEAST four factors have an comparable weight, phenomenal de- 


equal bearing on motor-car econ- pendability, and styling so advanced 


omy. If you save on one and lose on 
another, you are merely robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. Pontiac is so remarkably 
thrifty because we have considered 
all these factors. Starting with a 
moderate price, Pontiac provides the 
other basic savings of gas and oil 


economy surpassing that of any car of 


that yearly depreciation is remarkably 
low. That is why we sincerely believe 
that, in the long run, a Pontiac 


will cost you less than any other car. 


(Antiac'bl' 


SIXES AND EIGHTS 


*List prices at Pontiac, Mich., begin at $615 for the Six and $730 for the Eight (subject 
to change without notice). Safety plate glass standard on De Luxe Six and Eight. 
Standard group of accessories extra. All Pontiac cars can be bought on G.M.A.C’s 
new6% Plan, which greatly reduces thecost of buyingontime. AGeneral Motors Value. 


SATISFY YOURSELF 
. WITH 
SOMETHING BETTER 
.. BUY A PONTIAC 
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THE PROVINCES 
OF FRANCE 


MONT ST. MICHEL 


a, 
as? % 


OOK at the map above and see how 
easy it is to visit fascinating Nor- 
mandy ° if you travel via French 
Line to Le Havre. . . . And it’s not 
expensive, as your travel agent can show 
youl 

A trip through the old province of 
Normandy is like turning the pages of a 
history of France ; Rouen, rich with 
memories of the Plantagenets, of Joan 
of Arc, of Flaubert . . . Lisieux and 
Ste. Therese . . . Bayeux and the 
tapestry of the Norman conquest... 
everywhere the past comes to vivid life 
before your eyes. 

The Norman school of cooking deserves 
your serious consideration also. Try a 
Filet de Sole a la Normande and a bot- 
tle of sparkling cider in one of the ancient 
inns you ll discover for yourself, 

It's all very easy to do if you travel via 
French Line. You'll land in Le Havre 
. .. Rouen is on your way to Paris .. . 


only 40 minutes by train or an hour by car. 


Let your Traver Acent make all the arrange- 


ments. His expert services cost you nothing. 


Trench 


610 Fifth Avenue (Rockefeller Center), New York 


To England and France direct and thus to all 

Europe: Normanpie, April 22; Ine pe France, 

April 4; Paris, March 21; Cuamptain, 
March 27; Laravetre, April 18. 
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ABROAD 
ARTS (Art, 
AVIATION 
BOOKS 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


Music) — 


FOURTH ESTATE 
FRONT PAGE. 
HEADLINER . . 
NATION... . 
RADIO 
RELIGION 
SPORT .. 
TRANSITION 
wan.» . 


COVER: Resetting the Watch on the Rhine: 
Last week in Berlin’s 
Adolf Hitler announced Germany’s scrapping 
of the demilitarized zone clauses of the Ver- 

Even as he spoke, German 

troops marched into the Rhineland along the 

Franco-German frontier—for the first time 

since the World War (see page 7). Keystone 


ENTERTAINMENT (Screen, Stage) 


SCIENCE and MEDICINE 


Subscription Prices: 
United States, its Posses- 
sions, and Canada: One 
Year, $4; Two Years, 
$6; 10cacopy. Foreign: 
One Year, $5; Two 
Years, $8. 

Two weeks’ notice re- 
quired for change of ad- 
dress; please give old and 
new addresses. Annual 
subscribers may have 
NEWS-WEEK sent to 
them on vacations either 
in the United States or 
abroad without extra 
charge by giving two 
weeks’ advance notice of 
itinerary. 


Kroll Opera House, 
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WRESTLING: In your Feb, 1 issue there 
is one statement which .. . should be cor- 
rected. It occurs in the article about 
wrestling and says: “Before 1928, wrestling 
bouts were usually on the level.” 

Organized wrestling with its showmanship 
and its grimaces and its framed matches be- 
gan long before 1928. As a matter of fact, 
many men in the know will tell you that the 
famous Gotch-Hackenschmidt match in 1908 
was “in the bag,” and was a carefully planned 
show. And surely since 1915, when Caddock 
and Stecher were playing one-night stands 
together, American wrestling has been con- 
trolled and regulated just as it is now. 

... My personal opinion is that we haven’t 
had any legitimate wrestling in the heavy- 
weight class in the past 30 years. I know 
that Roller, Americus, Renault, and even 
Gotch were all openly accused of bartering 
victories. 

I do not think that this fixing of matches 
has held so much in the lighter divisions, al- 
though the light-heavyweight group has its 
regional champions the same as the heavier 
divisions, 

The only way to see a good wrestling 
match is to attend an amateur tournament. 
You won’t see quite the finished wrestling of 
the professionals. But you will see sincere 
effort. 

I don’t 
News-WEEK. 


write this to criticize. I like 
But there are many men in 


this country who, on reading that 1928 
marked the birth of faked wrestling 
will say: “Oh, Yeah!” 


matches, 


Cuartes B. Rorn 
Denver, Colo. 


PENITENTES: News-WEEK always brings 
much gratification and enjoyment to my 
husband and myself in the San Luis Valley 
of Colorado, a semi-arid, practically flat 
“park,” in western parlance, as large 
State of Connecticut and from 7,500 to 8,000 
ft. in altitude, completely surrounded by high 
mountains, many of which are over 14,000 ft. 
Those on the east, the Sangre de Cristo, and 
on the west, the Great Divide, where are the 
head waters of the Rio Grande del Norte 

This description leads up to my aim in 
writing you at this time, as your article in 
the issue of Feb. 15th is my inspiration. This 
sect (Penitentes) is not confined to New Mex- 
ico but reaches all over this portion of Colo- 
rado. .. Every year groups of people make 
attempts to see the gruesome ceremonies, 
but are warned off by posted guards. Occa- 
sionally some stockman will stumble across 
a hidden whipping ground, with its great 
cross and a crude shrine, far up in the roeky 
foothills. We ran across such a place, strewn 
with cactus, over which they walk barefoot... 

No women are allowed to learn any of the 


as the 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 160,000 








* Subscribe for NEWS-WEEK  * 


Accurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 


F.D. Pratt, CirculationMgr.. NEWS-WEEK, 1270 6th Ave., New York 
Please enter my subscription for NEWS-WEEK for [] 1 year, $4: 


[] 2 years, $6. Send me a bill []. My remittance is enclosed [/. 
Add $1 per year for foreign postage, no extra charge for Canada. 


Name 





Address 
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THE WHOLE AMAZING STORY OF 


ACA aay THE SCIENCE 


Greatest ee 


OF HISTORY” HAS EAGERLY AWAITED 
THIS GREAT COMPANION WORK 


oe 
Outline A $pm.00 
VALUE 
What Wells did for history with such amazing 
success in “The Outline of History” he has 
now done for the whole science of life! Here 


in one thrilling narrative is the dramatic epic 

of all living things—a whole library of knowl- 

edge on every form of life—revealing the TO NEW MEMBERS 
mysteries of the human body and human be- 

havior; of animal life; life in the sea; insect OF THE Geas-7-\-a 
life; reptiles and birds; plant life. Here is 

everything you have always wanted to know GUILD 

about the origin and evolution of all the in- 

habitants of the universe. In fascinating text and 

pictures H. G. Wells, in collaboration with Julian S. 

Huxley and G. P. Wells, unfolds the secrets of birth, sex life, the working 

of the body machine in man and in all other living things. “The Science 

of Life” is a work which no modern, well informed person can do without. 
Originally published in four volumes for $12.00, it is now presented com- 

plete in this ONE magnificent volume of 1514 pages—and you may have 

it free, if you accept this offer of free membership in the Guild. This is 

the most sensational offer the Guild has ever made. Don’t miss it. Act at 

once before the supply of these wonderful books is exhausted. 


A FEW OF THE FASCINATING SUBJECTS IN THIS GREAT VOLUME 


How Our Food Becomes Blood “‘Missing Links”’ in Evolution The Six Vitamins 
Nervous Mechanism and the Evidence of the Rocks Drugs, Their Uses and Dan- 
Brain Man’s Body 
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gers 
Reproduction and Fertiliza- How our Cells Multiply The Heart and Lungs 
tion Mendel’s Law of Heredity Cancer 
Growth and Development of Is Human Rejuvenation De- Tuberculosis 
the Embryo sirable? Behavior, Feeling, and 
Childhood, Adolescence, Ma- What Determines Sex? Thought 
turity The Ages of Ancient Life Ways of Life Among Ants, 


Mammals The Plants of the Ancient eS 

Birds and Reptiles Worl The Amphibian Mind 
Fishes, Insects The Reptilian Adventure Courtship in Animals 
Vegetable Life Dinosaurs Play 

The Smallest Living Things Ways and Worlds of Life The World of a Dog 
Evolution and Creation Life in the Sea Human Behaviorism 
Sea Serpents and Living Di- Infections and Contagious Hypnosis 

> mosaurs Disease Psycho-Analysis 


AND HUNDREDS MORE 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


The Guild provides the most complete, economical and convenient book 
service in the country. It selects for you each month an outstanding new 
book before publication. If you want the Guild selection for the month 
you pay only $2.00 for it (plus a few cents carrying charges) regardless 
of the retail price. (The regular retail prices of Guild selections range 
from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want the Guild selection, you may 
take your choice from forty other outstanding books recommended each 
month by the Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other 
book in print you wish at the publishers’ price. However, if you do not 
want any book that month, you are not obliged to take any. You may buy 
as few as four books within a year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


Monthly Literary Magazine 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% “WINGS” Is Free 


lari h During the Ae will cosets withewt, Suze, tt — 
Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at this sues of “WINGS,” a sparkling illustra’ e journa’ 
time, is the saving in cost of books. Remember, Gulid savings are not with news of books and authors. In this magazine de- 


merely fractional savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book ———- ore Oven of Be Gite Le a 
for only $2.00, you can see at once that your book bills can be cut in half, and that reading and is invaluable to every one who wants to 


you can afford to buy more books you wish to read this way than under any other plan. keep up-to-date on the new books. 


FREE BONUS BOOKS DISTRIBUTED 
TWICE A YEAR TO GUILD MEMBERS _.-..MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


This popular new plan now makes it possible for Members to get an FREE—“‘The Science of Life’’ 
additional NEW book every six months, ABSOLUTELY FREE. Full The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 3NW 
details of this special plan will be sent to you upon enrollment. 244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of America. 


I am to receive free each month the Guild Magazine, ‘‘WINGS,”’ and all 
other membership privileges. It is understood that if I wish I may pur- 
chase as few as four books through the Literary Guild within a year— 
either Guild selections or any other —_ 8 - a oe yo 

: . ‘ tect inst any increase in price ol u selections during 

The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater econo- A a heal err 

my, convenience and satisfaction than any other method of book buying. 

Remember: You buy only the books you want and may accept as few as 

four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you send the 

coupon. Our present special offer gives you H. G. WELLS’S “THE 

SCIENCE OF LIFE” absolutely free. This book will come to you at 


In consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE, a 
copy of H. G. Wells’s ‘‘The Science of Life.’” 

once, together with full information about the Guild Service and special 

savings. 
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Wes PASSING OF 
WOE WA Phe 


"Twenty YEARS AGO, the wise car driver 


carried a nail file to clean the platinum points in the distributor. 


Today, the nail file is banished from the automobile tool kit. 
Tungsten points, developed in the General Electric Research 
Laboratory, in Schenectady, N. Y., have replaced soft and 
expensive platinum. There is little need to file tungsten points. 
Hidden away, requiring no attention, they break electric cir- 
cuits half a million times an hour and save car owners millions 
of dollars a year. 


Is this all G-E research has done for 24 million car owners? 
No! It has given new welding methods—and a stronger and 
safer car at lower cost; Glyptal finishes—and the expense of 
repainting your car is postponed for years; headlights and 
highway lighting — night driving becomes safer for motorist 
and pedestrian. 


Every product that carries the G-E name has built into it the 
results of G-E research. Other industries—and the public that 
buys the goods of those industries—have benefited by this re- 
search, that has saved the American people from ten to one 
hundred dollars for every dollar it has earned for General 
Electric. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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secrets of the order, although they seem ¢, 
very curious. One day a year they ren, 
everything from their “morada” (chapel anq 
headquarters) and allow the women j; 
housecleaning. 

They “whip’’ every night during 
Week, climaxing with the “Crucifixion” 9, 
Good Friday, and sounds of wailing are 4 
dible far away. The white men say it js no; 
safe to slap a Mexican on his shoulder o, 
back, however playfully, for several 
thereafter, as it is plainly torture. All 
icans do not belong, evidently. The Ca 
Church declares its disapproval, but holds a; 
especial service for the order on Good Fr; 
day, to my knowledge. The members take ; 
solemn oath to preserve the secrets, and kee, 
it by being terrorized. The subject is 
nating, but many years among these people j 
not enlightening, as they bitterly resent 
osity. 

If you feel inclined to give any of tl t 
formation publicity, kindly omit my nang 
we employ these Mexicans (“Spanish-A 
icans’ they desire to be called) 
kindly relations. There are many intel 
and educated people among them, in \ 
hands News-WeErEkK frequently falls, and 
are sensitive on this subject. It is 
barbarism but they seem to cling re 
to it. 

My maid says they must dress a : 
woman at the Crucifixion as no women ar¢ 
allowed. 


Editorial Note: To protect the author 
teresting account from vengeance of Penitentes, > 
Week gladly departs from its policy of printin 
letters signed in full. 

& 


PUBLIC OPINION: ... I am more 
ashamed of your one-sided issue on Se1 


Nye. Regard to Investigations of M 
If you people think that the A: 
people are so dumb as to swallow sucl é 


sided show of an issue that is most im 
you just cancel my subscription 
magazine and do it at once. 
E. E 
Crosby, N, D. 





I have been a constant reader of 
lication for the last few months and |] 
pleasing as well as instructive 

In reading your publication under the 
of Jan. 18, I find that I would | 
some questions about the article 
the Morgan Investigation. 

What was the positive purpose 
vestigation: 

Did the investigators really at 
purpose? 

The whole thought as I read it gave me the 
idea that perhaps the members of that 
mittee had a personal grudge or a perso! 
axe to grind in the fact that they questi: 
some of the witnesses in the manner in whi 
they did. 


I cannot see personally where anyone ca! 
get any information that can be of any pres 
ent value to them or to'this country of « 


by digging up past policies or actions espe- 
cially when those policies have connection 
with the thoughts and actions of one ot the 
most revered men that this nation had eve! 
had as its President. 

Again may [| say that I enjoy your p 
cation very much indeed and, further, t 
I greatly admire vour candidness and truth- 
fulness in the articles. 

Joun A, Gounn! 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





I was very much interested in your account 


of the Nye Commission’s investigation | 
J. P. Morgan & Co., as contained in your 15- 
sue of Jan. 18. Mr. Morgan and his asso- 
ciates seem once more to have escaped scot- 
free from a government investigation, but 
this time they will not fare so well before 
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the bar of public opinion. The implications 
of the charges laid at their door are far 
more serious, their answers less convincing ; 
and the more thoughtful of their fellow 
Americans may be able to find answers to 
the questions which the conveniently short 
memories of the Morganites were unable to 
supply. 

Regardless of the part which the house of 
Morgan did or did not play in getting the 
United States into the war, J. P. Morgan & 
~. stands convicted of coining $30,000,000 


Co. s ‘ 
out of human misery. And although Mr. 
Morgan gave evidence of his remarkable 
memory for scripture, his enthusiastic ef- 


forts to supply warring nations with rifles 
ind machine-guns show that there was one 
scripture passage which he overlooked com- 
pletely. It is Exodus XX:13, and is better 
known as the Sixth Commandment. It reads 
as follows: “Thou shalt not kill.” 
DuaNeE MAGILL 
Grand Junction, Col. 


CANT: Drs, Tuttle and Maller’s eight-page 
test on attitudes of the “radical group” (Feb. 

issue) confirms one’s long-fostered sus- 
picion that. perhaps the “true liberal,” to 
which he refers, is nothing but a faddist ad- 

incing behind an enthusiastically noisy and 
popular barrage of cant. Their convictions 
ire pyramided on the shaky structure of 
words and phrases which are merely ques- 
tion-begging epithets, most elemental types 
of fallacious reasoning. Their ideas govern 
them, rather than they their ideas. It is sig- 
nificant that their ideas have gained most of 
their momentum with the rise of a queer 
mania for “bear-baiting” since the discovery 
of the inherent dishonesty of bankers. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
first-rate institutions are among the dozen 
colleges which plan to use this test for 
entrants, 

L. DEwELL 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


PIN-PROOF: I read with a great deal of 
interest in News-WeeEk, Feb. 8, under the 
heading Side-Show subheading Post-Mortem, 
where it was discovered that the death of a 
‘ow was due to a needle piercing its heart. 
| fear that your readers may form the opin- 
ion that every time a cow or steer swallows a 
foreign body, such as a nail or a piece of 
wire, that the animal is destined to pass to 
the great beyond in a very short time. Such, 
however, is far from being the case, Death, 
especially sudden death, is very rare from the 
consumption of this unusual diet. As a vet- 
erinary inspector in the slaughter houses, it 
was my privilege to find many such foreign 
bodies in the stomachs of the ruminant, es- 
pecially in the reticulum or fore-stomach. 
Such animals rarely manifest any symptoms 
of illness on ante-mortem inspection due to 
the fact that when a foreign body reaches the 
stomach, its irritation produces the produc- 
tion of fibrous tissue that envelopes the for- 
eign body and prevents it from penetrating 
any further. I have found this newly formed 
tissue often so tough that it is rather hard to 
cut through even with a sharp butcher knife. 
In rare cases, due to the suction action of 
the chest, the foreign body may be drawn 
through the wall of the stomach, and then 
through the diaphragm, the pericardium and 
the heart wall itself before it is surrounded 
with a protective wall that will prevent it 
Irom penetrating any further. The presence 
of this foreign body may produce a chronic 
inflammation of the stomach or else an ab- 
scess may be produced where the foreign body 
acts as an irritant and the absorption of the 
pus may cause the death of the animal. 

Louis I. Herranp, Ph.G. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 











HOW THE JUDGE LOST HIS 
FIRST PIPE ...AND FOUND IT AGAIN 

















YOU KNOW, SHERIFE I'VE GOT THE FIRST PIPE I 

EVER OWNED RIGHT HERE IN MY COLLECTION! 
I BOUGHT IT UP IN THE NORTH WOODS IN A Z 
LOGGIN’ CAMP —— AND PROMPTLY BURNED fj 








































‘LL NEVER FORGET THE SPRING ORIVE ! 
I WAS JUST A KID THEN — ONE DAY I 
LOST MY FOOTING 


. 

















































































































THE BOSS LOGGER 
HAD SEEN MY PIPE 
ICOME FLOATING DOWN 
THE RIVER — THATS 
WHEN HE FIRST 
FIGGERED I WAS 
IN TROUBLE 


HEARD yOu? 
LUCKY YOu SAY, NOBODY 
HEARD ME fF) HEARD NOTHIN 
YELL FOR _#™ IN ALL THIS 
HELP! 


GOSH, IT'S 

















A CORNCOB -EH ? 
THAT'S THE KIND 
I SMOKE MYSELF 
LOADED WITH 
PRINCE ALBERT! 




























































WHAT TO EXPECT WHEN i 


YOU TRY PRINCE ALBERT 


It was Prince Albert that popularized the 
improved cut—“crimp cut.” And Prince 
Albert that brought forward the special P. A. 
process that banishes all “bite.” It is made 
from choicest tobaccos and recognized as 
the world’s leading smoking tobacco. Great 
for pipes and roll-your-own cigarettes too. 








OUR OFFER TO PIPE SMOKERS 
**You must be pleased’’ 
Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. ( Signed) 
pb R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE! 











© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 








PRINGE ALBERT 
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50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 
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7 newer knew that about pneumonia” 


March—31 days of fickle, uncertain, 


unpredictable weather . . . 


March—tail-end of winter, when the 
average person’s resistance is at its 


lowest... 


March—month of sniffles, colds, and 
..- PNEUMONIA. 


Dangerous days. Days to ask your- 
self ‘What should I know about pneu- 
monia? How can I protect my family 


and myself against it?” 


There are the well-known preventive 
precautions which tend to conserve re- 


sistance; such as avoiding loss of sleep, 


excessive fatigue, exposure, and wet 


feet. 


But the most helpful single bit of ad- 
vice is this: Beware of a cold that’s accom- 
panied by fever. Do not toy with such a 
cold. Do not be lulled into a feeling of 
security by the fact that you can still 
be on your feet—one can be on the 
threshold of pneumonia, yet not feel par- 
ticularly sick. No, when such a cold 


appears, call your doctor immediately. 


Today, the doctor is better equipped 
to combat pneumonia than he has ever 
been before—modern medicine has 


greatly reduced the mortality rate. Given 


prompt benefit of medical knowledge, a 
pneumonia patient has an exc 


chance of coming through safely. 


But any delay, even a few hours, may 
greatly lessen that chance. “‘Putting off 


tq 


till tomorrow” can be an open invita- 


tion to tragedy. Call your doctor smme- 


diately. 


PARKE, DAVIS 
& COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers of 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Product 
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GERMANY: Hitler Marches an Army Into the Rhineland, Tears 
Up Two Treaties, and Then Offers a New Pact of Non-Aggression 


“Men of the German Reichstag!” 

Eyes on their Leader—motionless as 
penguins—the men of the Reichstag 
sat, 669 of them. 

Berlin’s clocks struck 12. But the 
brown-shirted ranks in the crimson- 
hung Kroll Opera auditorium heard 
only Adolf Hitler: 

“When in the gray November days 
of 1918 the curtain was lowered on the 
bloody tragedy of the Great War, mil- 
lions of people breathed easier... 

“The President of the United States 
had reached the ear of the world. He 
spoke of new times ... a better world 


“No people succumbed more com- 
pletely to the magic power of this 
fantasy than the Germans...” 

In the opera square and the Lust- 
garten, along Unter-den-Linden and the 
Kurfuerstendamm, thousands on thou- 
sands stood spellbound in the range of 
amplifiers. 

From Bremen to Breslau and from 
Koenigsberg to Munich, radio owners 
tuned in on the program of Mar. 7, 
1936. 

“... For many years we have been 
the victims of this fantastic belief... 
We had been dragged into the war, 
for whose outbreak we were just as 
guilty, or guiltless, as other peoples... 
but we succumbed most easily to this 
faith... 

“Since then, seventeen years. have 
passed...” 


‘ForwarD!’ On a windy country road 
near Frankfort shivered a company of 
gray-clad, steel-helmeted men. Once 
more their officer looked at his watch. 
Then—“acht—ung!’’ The men snapped 
rigid. “Marschieren ... zug— RSCH!!!” 

They marched. Twenty-five thousand 
others like them marched. They 
marched into Frankfort, Duesseldorf, 
Essen, Mainz, Trier, Saarbruecken, 
Cologne. 

And from the radios of country inns 
the Fuehrer’s voice—now cool and 
steady, now breaking with emotion— 
reminded the Rhenish vineyard, coal- 
pit and factory workers of their suf- 
ferings. 

“The terrors of unemployment... of 
hunger ... of suffering strike millions 
in their sweep .. . Yet the God of War 
Strides over the earth more heavily 
armed than before... 

“The Versailles Treaty was ...a 
work of human short-sightedness ... an 
example of how war ought not to be 
ended... 


INTERNATIONAL 


Not 1914: General von Mackensen (Left) Reviews Troops Bound for the Rhineland 


“All strands connecting Germany 
with the outside world were cut off with 
scientific accuracy ... Her trade was 
destroyed . .. an astronomical debt 
foisted on her people .. .” 


Hurry: On the Paris boulevards, 
afernoon crowds stormed newspaper 
kiosks. Malicious old crones and fright- 
ened boys selling extras screamed in 
their high-pitched voices: “German 
troops invade Rhineland! Monsieur 
Mandel, Minister of Communications, 
demands military action!” 

In the War Ministry, heels and tele- 
graph-keys clicked! All leaves canceled. 
All reserves on duty. 

Regiment after regiment piled into 
eastbound trains. Fifty thousand sol- 
diers rushed to their posts—half above, 
half below the ground—from the Bel- 
gian border to that of Switzerland. 

In Metz, Nancy, Verdun, Belfort, 
Strasbourg, Frenchmen all too well ac- 
quainted with the German language 
heard the voice from over the Rhine: 

“Here are 67,000,000 people ... no 
less industrious . . . intelligent .. . in- 
sistent of living, than other people... 
They have exactly as little ambition to 
die heroically in pursuit of a shadow as 
have the French, or English . . . But 
neither are they cowards. 

“The cry for bread among these mil- 
lions is not a regime’s trumped-up 
piece of trickery ... 

“In 1932, Germany stood on the 
brink of Bolshevist collapse. I con- 
quered this crisis. Now, I have deter- 


mined not to solve today’s problem ac- 
cording to the 1919 peace treaty...” 


CARNATIONS: In the little streets 
around the Dom—Germany’s pluperfect 
Gothic cathedral—little groups began 
to gather. Along Cologne’s main 
streets, windows opened. Dozens, scores, 
hundreds of faces appeared. 

Thousands shuffled over the cobble- 
stones toward the Domplatz, where 
brass bands triumphantly filled the air 
with “The Watch on the Rhine”: 

Zum Rhein, zum Rhein, zum 

deutschen Rhein! 

Wer will des Stromer’s Hueter 

sein ? 

The answer came over the three- 
arched steel Hohenzollern bridge. First, 
three motorcyclists with regimental 
standards. Then an infantry regiment, 
a company of horse-drawn machine- 
guns and field kitchen, and anti-air- 
craft units. 

Red and white carnations on the sol- 
diers’ tunics and on the vehicles made 
this “invasion” resemble a mardi gras 
parade. 

As the troops goosestepped in, a 
hysteria of patriotism broke out among 
the 700,000 inhabitants. Men waved 
bottles of Liebfraumilch, promising “to 
get the boys drunk.” Above the tumult, 
gleeful Gretchens squealed: “Oh, we 
are going to have the soldiers again!” 

In the gray cathedral square, Gen- 
eral von Kluge reviewed the troops. 
Then Fraulein Riesen, tiny daughter of 
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Cologne’s Lord Mayor, toddled over to 
the warlord with a huge bouquet of 
carnations. 


‘FOREVER’: And over a million radios 
the Fuehrer’s voice went on: 

“, . « Not because I want to harm 
France or any other State, but because 
the German people cannot—should not 
—will not forever bear the 
injury done it!” 

Treaty of Versailles, Ar- 
ticles 42 and 43, specified that 
Germany forever could have 
no fortifications or armed 
forces beyond a line 50 kilo- 
meters (31 miles) east of the 
Rhine. In 1925 the Locarno 
Pact reasserted this provision 
and further strengthened it 
by incorporating it in the 
League pacts. 

“For three years I have 
tried ... again and again— 
unfortunately too often in 
vain—to construct a bridge 
of understanding to _ the 
French people . Why 
should it not be possible to 
call off this purposeless, cen- 
tury-old quarrel . . . substi- 
tute common sense ?”’ 

In 1925 French Foreign 
Minister Briand and German 
Foreign Minister Stresemann 
—arguing along just such 
lines—prepared the way for 
a “common-sense” under- 
standing. But the return of 
aggressive nationalisms as 
Europe began to recover from 
war-shock, doomed their 
hopes. 

“We are not interested in 
having the French suffer... 
and would there be any ad- 
vantage for France if Ger- 
many were to go under in 
misery ?” 

Listeners in Paris—where 
the left-wing Parliament re- 
cently ratified an alliance 
with Russia—thought that 
by “misery” the Fuehrer 
meant bolshevism. He indi- 
cated this himself: 
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“The Reich is ready to extend this 
treaty ...I have developed a concrete 
proposal for an air pact—on the basis 
of like strength—of France, Germany, 
England .. .” 


OatTH: Up from half a hundred air- 
ports, silvery Junkers and Heinkel mon- 
oplanes buzzed over the castle-dotted 


a 


“Men of the German Reichstag! We 
swear to yield to no force whatever in 
the restoration of our honor! 

“But we shall strive for an under- 
standing with our western neighbors 
...Ican today regard the struggle for 
German equality as over... 

“Our ground for withdrawal from the 
European collective cooperation has 

been removed... We have no 
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territorial demands to make 
in Europe!” 


OFFERS: Just what he 
meant by this, he had ex- 
plained in an earlier part of 
his speech: “After a hard 
struggle within myself, I have 
transmitted to the Locarno 
signatories the following 
memorandum .. .” 

Then he read a document 
delivered that morning to the 
Ambassadors of Britain, 
France, Belgium, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland— 
actual signatories, or guaran- 
tors, of the Locarno Pacts. 

Bitter phrases—which lat- 
er ran on between the lines 
of conciliatory terms—opened 
the memorandum: 

“France has answered the 
friendly offers and peaceful 
assurances made by Ger- 
many, again and again, by 
breaking the Rhine (Locar- 
no) Pact through a military 
alliance with the Soviet 
Union directed solely 
against Germany... 

“The pact has lost its 
meaning ... To protect its 
borders, the German Govern- 
ment therefore restores, as of 
today, full and unlimited sov- 
ereignty over the demilitar- 
ized zone.” 

The Fuehrer then proposed: 
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= Peace Belt. A new de- 
militarized zone “of any 
depth” on either side of the 
Franco-German and German- 
Belgian borders. 

Irony and hypocrisy! snick- 
ered cynical Frenchmen: He 











“Iam reproached because I 
refuse cooperation with Rus- 
sia... I refused and I refuse 
cooperation not with Russia 
but with bolshevism. 

“T will not have the gruesome Com- 
munist international dictatorship of 
hate descend upon the German people 
. .. I tremble for our old, overpopulat- 
ed continent if a Bolshevist revolution 
should be successful .. . 

“I pass for one of the greatest ene- 
mies of the Bolshevists. This is for me 
a great honor .. . a justification be- 
fore posterity!” 

Dry words for Paris, grim ones for 
Moscow. But sweet music for Tory ears 
in London. Adolf counted on these: 

“Te realistic sense of an English 
administration received my proposal ... 
for a lasting regulation between the 
German and British fleets—which con- 
siders the needs of Germany security 
and the vast overseas interests of a 
great power... 





Who 


Guards 


valleys and smoke-blackened cities of 
the Rhineland. 

They looped and circled—with their 
white-and-black swastika shields—over 
the world’s most densely industrialized 
district, which holds one fourth of Ger- 
many’s population. 

From their cockpits, the Nazi flyers 
looked on the pine-clad mountains and 
rolling hills of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Hitler neared his conclusion: 

“It would have been possible for me 
to set up the restoration of the 1914 
frontiers as my program .. . Critics 


cannot pretend that I have no capacity 
for such a thing . . . But I have elimi- 
nated this from my program.” 

Though he returned—with hoarse bit- 
terness—to the “menace of the great 
Russian army,” he ended on a note of 
conciliation: 


‘The Rhine, the Rhine, the German Rhine! 
Today My Stream Divine?’ 


offers to deprive us of the 
only protection we have— 
the costly, impregnable forts 
with which our taxpayers 
have lined the frontier. And he, the 
idealist, loses nothing. 

On the contrary, his next logical 
move would be to “undemilitarize” Al- 
sace and Lorraine. 


Peace Pacts. Secondly, the Fuehrer 
suggested a non-aggression treaty be- 
tween France, Belgium and Germany 
—Holland possibly included—to be 
guaranteed by Britain and Italy. Also 
illogical to the French, since Hitler 
will continue to oppose their new al- 
lies, the Reds. 

Third, an air pact among Western 
powers. Anthony Eden of Britain and 
Pierre Laval of France pushed this 
project in unison—before Benito Mus- 
solini started shipping Caproni bomb- 
ers to East Africa. 


Fourth, a non-aggression pact with 
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Lithuania. This supposedly might guar- 
antee the tiny Baltic country against 
Polish invasion. In his speech Hitler 
had said frankly that he did not wish 
to deprive Warsaw of its access to the 
sea through German territory—the 
Danzig Corridor. 

French question: Did this mean that 
Poland would abandon the Corridor in 
return for German support in a war 
with Russia forthe Ukraine wheatfields ? 

Finally, the Nazi Overlord announced: 
“Germany is ready to re-enter the 
League.” 


NEW ORDER: Frantic Diplomats 
Draft Rules for Changed Game 


Whether or not Germany re-enters 

the League, Hitler’s move marked the 
end of the third post-war five-year 
cycie. 
“From 1920 to 1925 France dominat- 
ed the Continent. She ground Ger- 
many’s nose in the mud by occupying 
the Ruhr. It was the Period of Repara- 
tions. 

From 1925 to 1930 Gustav Strese- 
mann, Aristide Briand—both of whom 
died broken-hearted—and the great Lib- 
eral Conservative, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, strove to insure the world’s peace 
through a series of peaceful treaties. 
This was the Period of Conciliation. 

From 1930 to 1935 Europe witnessed 
the Period of Reviving Hatreds. Paris 
started the ball rolling in 1930. Out of 
fear of an Austro-German economic 
union, the Bank of France manipulated 
the crash of credit throughout central 
Europe. 

Germany starved and shivered in 
rags. In 1932 Adolf Hitler took power. 
To the amazement of political clair- 
voyants in every country, the zealot ob- 
tained and kept the German peoples’ 
support. 

In two short years he gave the Lost 
Teutons a goal. He breathed into them 
a martial spirit. Once more their eyes 
shone with pride. 

And once more the Hun Menace be- 
gan to terrorize French postmen, clerks 
and spinsterly Senators. 


Crisis: Last week this terror hit a 
new post-war high. The ever-wran- 
gling political parties made whiskers fly 
thicker than ever, screaming at each 
other: I told you so! Any day, the 
government might fall. 

One faction, headed by Georges Man- 
del—a disciple of the late ferocious 
patriot, Clemenceau—demanded posi- 
tive military action. 

Chief of Staff Gamelin reportedly told 
him that, counting police, the Germans 
had as many troops on the Rhine as 
France. Further, all French military 
plans were predicated on the Germans 
being 50 kilometers beyond the Rhine 
at scratch! 

3ut such considerations—if true—did 
not hamper Premier Sarraut from mak- 
ing the speech required of him under the 
circumstances by the French political 
code. The Eiffel Tower aerial sent his 
vibrant, angry voice all over Europe. 

“For the last six months we have 
vainly urged Germany to take part in an 


<adenenra TO NEWS-WEEK FROM ARAL-DANIEL 
Premier Sarraut of France: 
‘We Are Facing a Brutal Fact’ 
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air pact .. .”—a direct contradiction to 
everything said by Hitler. 

“Germany, having violated her en- 
gagements, proposes new ones... No, 
no and no! We are facing a brutal fact 
... If it is permitted there can be no 
peace in Europe!” 

The largest crowd of newspaper men 
to assemble in the Clock Room at the 
Foreign Office since 1919 learned. that 
France would dispatch an immediate 
note to the League. 

“The German Government has inten- 
tionally broken Article 43 of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and the first articles of 
the Locarno treaty ... The government 
of the Republic has the honor to appeal 
to the League...” 

Paris also invited the signatories of 
the Locarno Pact—all except Germany 
—to meet at the Quai d’Orsay Tuesday. 

Foreign Envoys Eden of Britian and 
Suvich of Italy, and Premier Van 
Zeeland of Belgium, agreed to attend 
and draft “proposals” to be submitted 
to Geneva Friday. To this session, the 
League amazingly invited a German 
delegate. What the “proposals” might 
be, not even humorists tried to guess. 


Common SENSE: Nor did London re- 
action supply much of a clue. Not the 
slightest flurry marked the week-end 
comings and goings of British states- 
men. The Premier called no emergency 
Cabinet meeting, such as the one over 
the Ethiopian crisis last Summer. 

George Landsbury, ex-chairman of 
the Labor Party, spoke for a large sec- 
tion of the British public. 

“I cannot see what else Europe could 
expect ... no mobilization is needed 
except of common sense. We should 
take Hitler at his word.” 

Duncan Sandys, Conservative Mem- 
ber of Parliament and son-in-law of 
Winston Churchill, coolly remarked: 
“Britain has neither the right nor the 
power to resist Germany ... We 
have ourselves to blame ... must 
pay the price of our procrastination.” 

Lord Rothermere’s newspapers edi- 
toralized: “The Locarno Pact is dead. 
It goes, unhonored and unsung, into 
the tomb of political errors.” 

Sir Philip Gibbs, novelist and ex-war 
correspondent who recently—as head 
baiter of the British munitions inqui- 
sition—glowered at arms makers: 

“Hitler has given new hope te hu- 
manity. His points are inspired by a 
most generous spirit which, if accepted, 
will surely blow away dark fears...” 

Finally, John L. Garvin wrote in his 
influential Observer: ‘There is no more 
reason why German territory should be 
demilitarized than French, Belgian or 
British.” 

Monday Anthony Eden fulfilled his 
ministerial obligations. Cooler than 
he used to be in his crusade against 
Roman aggression, the young Foreign 
Secretary told the House of Commons: 


“Hitler’s action has _ profoundly 
shaken confidence in any engagement 
into which the German Government 
might enter.” Were France attacked, 
“the British Government ... would 
feel honor-bound to come to her assist- 
ance.” 


But: “There is no reason to suppose 
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the German action implies a _ threat 
of hostilities.” 

- Just one year ago, when Hitler tore 
up the first page of the Versailles 
Treaty by announcing Germany would 
rearm, Geneva defined an agressor as: 
any state that “unilaterally denounces 
a treaty.” 

Premier Baldwin also addressed the 
Commons: “We have no desire but to 
keep calm, keep our heads’’—his voice 
broke—“and to continue to bring France 
and Germany together in friendship... 


From Neukoeln to Tegel the German 
capital became a forest of swastikas. 
Parade followed parade through the 
streets—all wide and all lined with 
cheering throngs. 

With a pomp seldom seen since the 
Kaiser’s days, the heads of State and 
army paraded to the State Opera House, 
for the main service at noon. 

On the stage, Hitler’s simple brown 
Storm Trooper’s uniform contrasted 
with the brilliance of his retinue’s attire. 
On his right sat August von Mackensen 


EXCLUSIVE TO NEWS-WEEK FROM SCHALL-DANIEL 


Hermann Goering: Now Europe Knows Why Nazi No. 2 Got a Zlom 


there can be no permanent peace so 
long as present conditions exist.” 


MemoriAL: While diplomats in other 
countries scurried about seeking new 
formulas for dead concepts, the Reich 
rejoiced. 

All Saturday night, triumphant Nazis 
marched through the Rhineland to the 
Heils of the population. Their torches 
gave low clouds the red glare that on 
week days they get from the steel and 
iron-work furnaces. 

In the capital, the Fuehrer reviewed 
15,000 flame-bearing Storm Troopers. 
As they passed the Chancellery balcony, 
they sang: “Today we own Germany... 
Tomorrow the entire world!” 

For hours afterward, throngs stood in 
the street shouting: “We want to see 
our Leader!”’ 

Sunday morning Berlin’s 4,000,000 in- 
habitants turned out for the Third He- 
roes’ Memorial Day. On this annual oc- 
casion, instituted by Hitler, Germany 
honors its 2,000,000 soldiers killed in the 
World War. 


—the man who knocked Rumania out 
of the war. Under his black Death 
Hussars shako, with its white skull and 
crossbones, the 87-year-old Field Mar- 
shal’s deep-sunk eyes peered as from 
another world. 


On the Fuehrer’s left sat Gen. Hans 
von Seekt, molder of the Reichswehr. 
Like the battalion of other officers 
present, he wore the new army uniform 
with the time-honored Prussian spiked 
helmet. 


Air Minister Hermann Wilhelm Goer- 
ing outdid even himself. On a fresh 
scarlet and blue tunic he wore all his 
fanciful decorations, including the Pol- 
ish Hunting Club’s Zlom. Two weeks 
ago when he got it, people wondered 
why. Last week they knew: on his 
“hunting trip,’ Nazi No. 2 informed 
Warsaw of the coming March on the 
Rhine. 


Eyes of the audience—also in gala 
uniform, save diplomats and a handful 
of other civilians—centered on Werner 
von Blomberg. The War Minister stood 
against a black curtain on -which 


gleamed an immense silver-rimmed 
Iron Cross. 

While he spoke, two platoons of 
Reichswehr stood at attention. 

““May the statesmen be guided by rea- 
son, not by passion ... We desire no 
war of aggression, but we do not fear a 
war of defense. It has often been said 
that victory lies with the biggest bat- 
talions. We know that shame and slay- 
ery lie with the missing battalions. . 

“The Germany of Adolf Hitler is 
strong, stronger than ever before... 
To the creator of the Third Reich, the 
defense force renders thanks with over- 
flowing hearts. . .” 


PEACE: Despite Berlin’s good-will as- 
sertions, an alarming report got into 
print over the week-end: Seven powers 
—Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Russia, Rumania and Yugoslavia 
—had agreed to jump on Germany to- 
gether, if and when such action seemed 
needed. 

Some observers thought the French 
Government put this news into circu- 
lation to quiet the public and forestall 
the danger of a major political crisis 
in Paris. 

To blast the theory of such a ring 
around the Reich, came another grape- 
vine rumor from Rome: in view of the 
Franco-Soviet non-aggression pact, 
Italy saw “some justification” for Hit- 
ler’s action. 

Yet, if the powers decided to crack 
down on the Fuehrer, by what right 
would they do so? Under the Locarno 
Pacts, which means through the 
League ? 

On Geneva’s head, the tinsel Sanc- 
tions crown looked sorry. Before it can 
act against an aggressor, the League 
must get the unanimous vote of all del- 
egates save the aggressor. In this case, 


therefore, Rome’s support would be 


necessary. 

Would the League buy Italy’s vot 
by lifting its sanctions on the grounds 
that the Ethiopian war is over—and 
then invoke action against an “aggres- 
sor” who hadn’t fired a shot? Little 
danger of such a smirch on the new, 
milk-white palace of international mo- 
rality. 

From this confusion, Hitler seemed 
to emerge in the strongest position of 
his career. It seemed that Europe must 
accept his latest assertion of power and 
like it. Even Russia—which the 
Fuehrer doesn’t regard as part of Eu- 
rope—would have to like it. 

Moscow knows that two formidable 
forces secretly approve of Hitler’s east- 
ward threat: In Britain, the rejuve- 
nated, increasingly powerful and in- 
creasingly imperialistic Conservative 
party; in France, the Conservative back- 
bone of the nation—which hasn’t forgot- 
ten the millions lost in past Russian in- 
vestments. 


© Mystery note: Last week, in answer 
to the League’s plaintive ultimatum, 
Benito Mussolini agreed to talk peace 
over Ethiopia and stopped the war (set 
page 20). 

The next day, German troops occ 
pied the Rhineland. 

The day after that, Mussolini started 
his war all over again. 
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TAXES: President Helps Budget and His Political 


Chances by Threat to Penalize Corporation Surpluses 


Last week, as the New Deal ap- 
proached the end of its third year, 
politicians everywhere remarked that 
Franklin Roosevelt was in a pretty 
kettle of fish. 

His next year’s budget—once bal- 
anced except for relief expenses—had 
been knocked lopsided by the Supreme 
Court’s AAA slaughter and by Con- 
gress’s bonus vote. Obviously he couldn’t 
afford to leave his books in that shape 
—not with Republicans harping on the 
Administration’s unbalanced finances 
and booming Kansas’s economical Gov- 
ernor Landon for President. Yet to 
staighten out the mess, he would have 
to levy huge new taxes—and any polit- 
ical neophyte knows what that means 
in a year of elections. 


Then suddenly on the afternoon of 
Mar. 3 the gaunt figure of “Judge” 
Maurice Latta, White House messenger, 
marched into the Hall of Representa- 
tives. He brought a Roosevelt mes- 
sage-to-Congress which abruptly re- 
versed the whole picture. The Presi- 
dent’s tax proposals converted a dis- 
tinct political liability into an asset. 


PROPOSALS: In part the President’s 
message told Congressmen what they 
already knew: That he wanted $1,137- 
000,000 in new taxes to restore his 
budget to its original shape; that he 
wanted to raise this sum partly by a 
“windfall tax” and by small-scale proc- 
essing taxes—making up for AAA 
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levies the government had banked on 
in its original estimates. 

But he urged one more thing—and 
that left Congress mometarily bewil- 
dered and stunned. It involved not 
mere tax increases, but also that bug- 
aboo of industry, economic reform. He 
asked for a complete revision of the sys- 
tem of corporation income taxes. 


There are today three taxes affect- 
ing corporation incomes: a _ capital 
stock tax, an excess profits tax, and a 
graduated (1214-15 per cent) corpora- 
tion income tax. Corporations, espe- 
cially those controlled by large stock- 
holders, have acquired the habit of ac- 
cumulating large reserves. Such stock- 
holders prefer to put into reserve the 
earnings left after paying taxes and 
relatively small dividends—relatively 
small because they would rather have 
their share in a firm’s wealth in the form 
of untaxed surplus than in taxable per- 
sonal income. 


Mr. Roosevelt would completely 
change all that. He would repeal the 
present corporation taxes and slap a 
new single tax (averaging 33 per cent) 
on undivided earnings. That would vir- 
tually force corporations to pump out 
great quantities of their earnings as 
taxable dividends to steekholders. This 
would boost government income by an 
estimated $620,000,000 annually—a big 
step toward a repaired budget. 


GamaBir: At first countless Congress- 
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men didn’t understand what it was all 
about. But soon, Democrats were smil- 


ing. The President, it seemed, had 
given a dazzling exhibition of political 
skill. 


In the first place, by emphasizing the 
size of needed taxes, he showed the 
price Congressional spenders must pay 
for new appropriations. Second, he 
gave the country evidence that he was 
definitely out to repair the budget. 
Third, his new corporation tax would 
seem to put no new burdens on the 
mass of taxpayers; it would annoy only 
those who were already Roosevelt ene- 
mies—the representatives of “in- 
trenched wealth.”’ And fourth, it prom- 
ised actually to increase the incomes 
of thousands of taxpayers by forcing 
payment of larger corporation divi- 
dends. 


Wall Street, foreseeing the enlarged 
dividends, immediately furnished the 
unique picture of new taxation inspir- 
ing a bull market. On the day of the 
message, stocks jumped 1 to 5 points. 
Next day 81 issues reached new highs 
for 1935-36. 


Ortein: In discussing the President’s 
proposals, newspapers and Congress- 
men alike bandied about the adjectives 
“completely new,” “revolutionary.” The 
truth is that proposals for undivided- 
profits taxes had bobbed up in Con- 
gress as early as 1921. In 1924 Sena- 
tor Pat Harrison, now chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, had battled 
for such a levy. 

In more recent years the idea had 
lapsed into comparative obscurity. Then 
this year Herman Oliphant, keen- 
minded general counsel for the Treas- 
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PROFIT LOSS 


$ 4.269,.000,000. 











EXPENDITURES 
$ 9,494,000,000 
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UNBALANCED BupGet: Not since 1930 has income of the United 
States Government equaled its outgo. This year the scales were 
knocked haywire when the Supreme Court snatched AAA’s $500, 
000,000 processing taxes off the Income tray and Congress dumped U 
the enormous Veterans’ Bonus into the Expenditure tray. 

Today three taxes are most talked of as possible weights for 


tural 





wouldn’t be enough to balance 
tration hopes to bring income within striking distance of outgo. 


balancing: 1—a tax on undistributed corporation profits, as urged 
by the President last week. 2—a tax on the processing of agricul- 
oducts. 3—a revision of personal income taxes. 

rates were inordinately high, all three tax weights 


the scales. At most, the Adminis- 
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ury, revived it. He sold the plan to 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
who sold it to the President, who took 
it to Congress. 


Business DANCES: When the indus- 
trial world read the news it gasped and 
prepared for battle—without knowing 
much about the enemy. Reading the 
comments of financial writers, business- 
men learned that Congress would “prob- 
ably” pass an undistributed-profits tax 
with some such provisions as these: 1— 
An allowance of about 20 per cent of 
earnings for “‘cushion’”’ reserves, taxable 
at 15 per cent. 2—All other undis- 
tributed earnings taxable at 33 1/3 per 
cent. 


—— 


all depend on what the pudding lookeg 
like when it came out of the oven. 


As chief cook, Representative Sam. 
uel B. Hill—one of the few members 
of Congress who know taxes inside 
and out—took charge of the new pro. 
gram. As chairman of a House sup. 
committee he called in droves of Treas. 
ury tax experts. Asked for alternative 
tax plans, they gave a list of politically 
offensive levies—ranging from addi- 
tional gasoline taxes to reduction of jn- 
come tax exemptions. One look at this 
chamber of tax horrors, and commit- 
teemen quickly settled down to concen. 
trate on the Roosevelt plan. 


As this week opened, three things 












Industry set up a howl. William J. appeared certain: 1.—That business. LIE 
Cameron, of the Ford Motor Co. cried whether it wishes or not, will get some ’ 

out loudly over the radio last Sunday form of undistributed-profit tax. 2. 
night: That before the completed bill emerges B 
“The new doctrine is that nothing is from Congress it will be so modified Eliz 
national unless the government owns it, that it won’t provide nearly the in- sho! 
that every surplus is suspect except a come the President estimated. 3.—That “ey 
government surplus...” banks, insurance companies, and simi- 98 
Other businessmen joined Cameron in lar institutions, whose reserves are all- thei 
giving warning. Throughout the de- important, will be granted far-reaching ues 
pression, they said, surpluses had proved exemptions. Suc 
their value by supporting losing indus- Jam 
tries, keeping men employed, and pro- e had 
viding dividends for stockholders. From , a Cant 
1930 Aveta 1934, industrial companies MAYOR: At92, Cap’n Harry Wants ws 
HARRIS & EWING 1 ; > it ] aol ae ‘ 
TAx-BEARER: In 1906 President Theo- saciid te mem setioute tana. To Be Paid Not to Run on - 
dore Roosevelt put a tall, stoop-shouldered ty future depressions, executives pro- In 1865 a war-worn Confederate in- os 
ee Hat cae Copuet nares erst comporations would reap distor tantry Captain came tack to is Dar Ii 
C. Latta used to ride y een Pennsylvania a ee eee ee eee. «vis, Ve. heme. Putting aside his with 
Avenue on a bicycle, his red beard parted As if to answer such complaints in sword, Harry Wooding took up the ed a 
by the breeze. As the President’s messen- advance, the President had already sug- pencil of a clerk in a local store, tion, 
ger, he could interrupt debate in either gested at & eee conference that the Twenty-seven years passed. Then, in a 
House at any time. purpose of his proposed tax system was 4892--during President Benjamin Har- tal | 
Nowadays “Judge” Latta—still White my ed poemagg — pore io rison’s administration—the ex-soldier rues 
House messenger, but now clean-shaven— © ©47™P8S, DUl merely to lini mem. campaigned his way into the city’s me 
runs his errands in a White House limou- Future: In Washington, steadfast mayoralty. < 
sine. It was he who burst into the House Republicans continued to denounce the Last week, at 92, Harry Wooding Unel 
of Representatives last week with President Roosevelt tax scheme. “Half-baked” had served as Mayor for 44 consecutive es 
Franklin Roosevelt’s message proposing was House Republican Leader Snell’s years. Friends thought “Cap'n Harry” —_ 
new taxes to meet next year’s expenditures comment. Senator Daniel Hastings of might be tired of the job. But Wood- ante 
of some $9,000,000,000—almost $8,400,000- Delaware barked: “Pure confiscation.” ing wasn’t ready to quit yet—not with- ower 
000 more than average Federal expenses But beneath all the public declama- out a pension: “I am willing to step a 
when Latta first landed his job. tion ran an undertone of “approval in aside, but I will remain a candidate 4. 
EE principal.” Consensus was that it would for reelection unless the Council will ae 
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yrovide me with proper compensation.” 

When city officials decided this week 
not to retire the old executive at full 
pay, they failed to faze him. Mayor 
wooding, a little deafer, a trifle weaker, 
put still active, prepared to run his 
fourteenth race. Undisturbed by ap- 
proaching campaign rigors, he con- 
tinued to hang his broad black hat on 
the office rack promptly at 9 each 
morning, wade through a day’s busi- 
ness, and return home to spend the 
evening with his daughter, 60, and son 
55—both of whom have long been 
ailing. 








To Send Negroes Back ‘Home?’ 


Back in 1820 the litile sailing vessel 
Elizabeth put out from America’s 
shores. Months later, on the West coast 
of Africa, she discharged her cargo— 
88 darkies, shipped back to the land of 
their origin by Americans who felt this 
country was no place for free Negroes. 
Such leaders as Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison and Francis Scott Key 
had fathered the Back-to-Africa idea. 
Out of it had grown the American Col- 
onization Society, which wangled $100,- 
000 from Congress to export such 
blackamoors as happened, for varied 
reasons, to be exempt from slavery. 

In Africa the little band of blacks— 
with a handful of white leaders—shift- 
ed about till they found a likable loca- 
tion. Adapting the word Liberty, they 
named their new land Liberia; its capi- 
tal they called Monrovia in honor of 
President James Monroe. For 25 years 
other boatloads of American Negroes 
swelled the settlement. Then in 1846 
Uncle Sam cast the colony loose and 
immigration virtually stopped. Ever 
since, the black republic of Liberia has 
struggled on, poverty-smirched and 
scarcely noticed by the rest of the 
world. 

Last week the “Ship-Negroes-to-Li- 
beria” idea suddenly bobbed into Con- 
gress again. From the Virginia Legis- 
lature came a special memorial asking 
the House and Senate “to make pro- 
vision for the colonization of persons 
of African descent, with their own con- 
sent, in Liberia .. .” 


Few Congressmen paid any attention 
to the memorial. But those who did 
found behind it a vast new Back-to- 
Africa movement, far-flung and grow- 
ing in strength. 


Petition: In a shabby Chicago apart- 
ment, a Negro housewife named Mittie 
Maude Gordon presides over headquar- 
ters of the strongest unit in the present 
drive. Just four years ago, she decided 
‘No Negro can ever be happy among 
Whites,” and set up the Peace Move- 
ment of Ethiopia. The organization 
tad no connection with the later Ethio- 
plan War; its sole purpose was “to re- 
turn the people of African descent to 
their motherland.” 

Maude Gordon staged pep meetings in 
Chicago. Then, with her new recruits, 
she started a national campaign to get 
Negroes to sign her petition. It asked 


































President Roosevelt to use relief funds 
for transporting colored folk “home 
again.” Signatures poured in—400,000 
of them. Two years ago the petition 
went to the White House. It got no 
results, but Maude Gordon kept plug- 
ging. Her movement today claims 1,- 
000,000 Negro members, along with 
dozens of white supporters. 


Messian: Also behind last week’s 
Virginia memorial stood the older Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement Association, 
brain-child of that fabulous little black 
man, Marcus Aurelius Garvey. 


A Jamaican by birth, Garvey first 
showed up in the United States in 
1916. His observations among fellow 
Negroes in the West Indies and later 
in England and South and Central 
America had convinced him that his 
race could never achieve wealth or hap- 
piness in a land dominated by others. 
Arriving in Harlem, he set out to en- 
list Negroes in his U.N.I.A., which pro- 
posed a mass exodus to Africa: 


He told of spectacular plans for a 
great black nation, headed by Marcus 
Garvey as “Provisional President of 
Africa” and peopled by Negroes trans- 
ported from America by a Negro- 
owned steamship line, the Black Star 
Fleet. His African empire would have 
its own hierarchy—Knights, Knights 
Commanders of the Distinguished Or- 
der of Ethiopia, and Knights Com- 


Mayor Harry Wooding: 92 and in Training for his 14th Mayoralty Race 
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manders of the Sublime Order of the 
Nile. 

Quickly his dream took hold, both 
here and abroad. Large sectors of Ne- 
grodom lost interest in varicolored 
lodge regalia and waxed fervid over 
the red, black and green of the “Great 
African Army” and “Black Cross 
Nurses.” Contributions flooded Gar- 
vey’s headquarters. He marketed $2,- 
000,000 worth of stock in his Black 
Star Line and arranged to buy three 
old ships. To a million darkies Marcus 
Garvey became the “Black Moses.” 

His greatest moment arrived in 1921, 
when delegates from all parts of the 
globe invaded New York for a conven- 
tion of the Universal Association. In 
Harlem the stocky, thick-lipped mes- 
siah decked himself out in the colors 
of his imagined empire and mounted 
a white horse. Then, with banners fly- 
ing and trumpets blaring, he led his 
black battalions downtown to old Madi- 
son Square Garden in the noisiest dem- 
onstration Manhattan had ever wit- 
nessed. 

Next year trouble broke. The steam- 
ship line went on the rocks, and the 
Federal Government charged Garvey 
with using the mails for fraudulent 
stock-selling. After long court battles, 
he ended up in Atlanta penitentiary in 
1925. There he would have stayed for 
five years had not influential white 


friends persuaded President Coolidge 
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in 1927 to commute the sentence to 
deportation. 

Marcus Aurelius Garvey shipped for 
his native Jamaica. But behind him he 
left hundreds of thousands of worship- 
ful followers. While Garvey continued 
his campaigning in Europe and the 
West Indies, the Universal Negro Im- 
provement Association carried on in 
the United States. 

Along with Maude Gordon’s Peace 
Movement, the Garvey organization 
played a major role in getting last 
week’s memorial through Virginia’s 
Legislature. But equally active were 
two white Virginians who knew Gar- 
vey and shared his belief that Negroes 
should have a country of their own— 
John Sevier Cox, Richmond realtor and 
ethnology student, and John Powell, the 
composer-pianist. 

With the Virginia skirmish won, the 
two Negro organizations optimistically 
hoped to press on and conquer other 
Legislatures, then Congress itself. But 
trouble loomed from an _ unexpected 
quarter. Last week in New York, Li- 
beria’s Consul revealed that his gov- 
ernment was dead set against any 
wholesale influx of American Negroes. 


LOBBIES: A Capital Sideshow 
Reopens at the Same Old Stand 


In Washington’s colossal circus, no 
sideshow provides more sure-fire en- 
tertainment than a Congressional in- 
vestigation. Last week perennial hear- 
ings-goers hailed the return of their 
favorite players: the Senate Lobby In- 
vestigating Committee, under the per- 
sonal direction of Senator Hugo L. 
Black of Alabama (see page 21). 

Ending a _ six-month intermission, 
Senator Black and supporting cast 
jumped into their routine precisely 
where they left off last August. From 
reluctant utility executives they began 
to draw admissions that confirmed the 
previous session’s testimony: A few 
companies had sent faked telegrams 
to Congress last Summer in a vain ef- 
fort to head off the Wheeler-Rayburn 
Bill regulating power companies; later 
they destroyed their copies of the wires. 

This time, however, an unscheduled 
interruption almost broke up the show. 
The District of Columbia Supreme 
Court granted a temporary injunction 
restraining Western Union from turn- 
ing over to the: committee the tele- 
graphic correspondence of Winston, 
Strawn & Shaw, Chicago law firm. 

Straightway the spotlight swung 
from the committee’s performance to 
its backstage activities. To get dramat- 
ic lobbying evidence, Senator Black 
had ordered Postal Telegraph and 
Western Union to comb their files for 
all telegrams which smacked of high- 
pressure methods. When the companies 
objected that the order was too vague, 
the committee got help from a govern- 
ment agency. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, in the words of Anning S. 
Prall, its chief, “cooperated”—reputed- 
ly copying off, at the committee’s re- 
quest, 13,000 messages in the Western 


Union offices alone. Later the Senator 
subpoenaed the complete telegraphic 
correspondence of more than 1,000 
specified persons and groups—piling up 
a mountain of 5,000,000 wires. 

At once anti-New Deal newspapers 
raised the cry of “politics.” The com- 
mittee, they charged, was investigating 
Administration critics only, ignoring 
some of the capital’s loudest lobbies— 
like the American Legion and the 
American Federation of Labor. Of the 
injunction-seeking Winston, Strawn & 
Shaw firm, they pointed out, Silas 
Strawn was a member of the Republi- 
can Party’s national finance committee, 





ACME 
Albizu Campos, Leader of the ‘Army 
of Liberation’: Out on $10,000 Bond 


and Ralph Shaw was the American 
Liberty League’s Chicago chief. 


Other critics irately charged Sena- 
tor Black’s committee had violated the 
Constitution’s Fourth Amendment, 
which guarantees security of “houses, 
papers and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures.’”’ Since 
lobbying is not illegal, they asked, could 
the Black committee read anyone’s per- 
sonal correspondence on the mere sup- 
position that lobbying might be re- 
vealed ? 

For three days Senator Black sizzled 
in the fire of criticism. Then, from the 
Senate floor, he roared back at the 
“gross and malicious campaign of mis- 
representation.” But Monday, as critics 
continued charging “illegal seizures,” 
the Senate ordered the Communica- 
tions Commission to give a detailed re- 
port of its part in the case. 

Meanwhile, as if to combat charges 
of partisanship, the committee turned 
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its hearings to one of President Roose. 
velt’s friends—Henry L. Doherty (ge 
page 46), organizer of the anny) 
President’s Birthday Balls. Probing 
the Cities Service Co., the investigators 
found that Doherty, who controlled the 
giant utility concern in 1929, sold 209. 
000 Cities Service shares at a $17,759. 
000 profit just before the crash. 4} 
the same time, a company official aq. 
mitted, Doherty was urging employes 
to have their families and friends hy, 
stock in the corporation. 7 


















PUERTO RICO: Raids Net One 
Liberator and 50 Wooden Cun; 









Two weeks ago, drunk with patriot. 
ism, young Puerto Rican Nationalistas 
mowed down two representatives oj 
“Yankee Imperialism’’—Col. E. Francis 
Riggs, Chief of the Insular militia, and 
Francisco. Velez Ortiz, “rural police 
captain. Everyone knew that behind 
the assassinations lurked the power 
and party of Pedro Albizu Campos, 
theatric negroid leader of the “Army 
of Liberation.” 

Last week, with National Guard 
units mobilized and heavily armed 
troops drawn up around the Federal 
Building, the United States arrested 
Campos and six comrades on charges 
of insurrection. The “Liberator’”’ sur- 
rendered without a fight, but warned 
that jailing him might touch off a 
bloody uprising. After arguing chun- 
mily with United States Attorney Cecil 
Snyder (Harvard Law ’30), Campos 
(Harvard '18) quit the court under 
$10,000 bond. 

Federal officers took advantage of 
the hullabaloo to raid Nationalista de- 
pots in five towns. They netted a 
meager catch: 1 Springfield rifle, 1 
bomb, and 50 wooden guns for drilling. 
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STRIKE: Gotham Cliff-Dwellers 
Miss Their Usyal Ups and Downs 









Union headquarters hummed. In and 
out of New York’s drab Building Serv- 
ice Center—once Dick Canfield’s plushy 
gambling dive in the Naughty '90's— 
scurried feverish squad-captains, pros- 
pective picketers, and newspaper men. 
In the doorway slouched strong-arm 
men, eyes peeled for spies. 


Upstairs, shut-off from the hubbub, 
James J. Bambrick, burly president of 
Local 32-B of the Building Service Em- 
ployes Union, mapped his campaign. T0 
win his citywide elevator strike he was 
prepared to “pull out” every borough 
of New York. “I’m going to shoot the 
works,” he barked. “If this is going 
be industrial war, let it come.” 


Last week it came. In one building 
after another, elevatur men grounded 
their cars, put on coats and hats, and 
formed picket lines on the sidewalk. 
Radiators went cold as furnaceme? 
joined in the walkout. The Bronx and 
the upper West Side went first. The 
came the East Side, sections of the 
Wall Street district, and a few uptow? 
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plocks. By the second day 915 build- 
ings were out; by the seventh, 1,972. 

The day after the strike began, May- 
or Fiorello La Guardia proclaimed a 
“state of emergency.’ City officers 
would arrange for heating and for ele- 
yator operation in cases where health 
or lives were threatened. All police 
leaves were canceled. 


TreED: The strikers besieged New 
York from the ground up. Cliff-dwel- 
jers—10, 20, 30 floors high—suddenly 
found themselves stranded in their pueb- 
los. Park Avenue matrons wept into 
their telephones, canceling dinner dates. 
Children: in top-stories whooped: “No 
school today!” Milk and grocery deliv- 
eries arrived hours late, toted up in- 
terminable flights by sweating boys. 


Though residential districts from 
river to river fell before the strike 
like ten-pins, commercial areas suf- 
fered much less. Guarded by police cor- 
dons, the city’s tallest skyscrapers 
avoided trouble. Only a few score 
smaller office buildings became walk- 
ups. 

There, messenger boys formed re- 
lay chains, one to every six floors. Ven- 
dors of corn-plasters and foot-powder 
did a whirlwind trade. Executives puff- 
ing up to the 20th floor dropped in, on 
the way, to chat with old friends on 
the 14th. 


Finks: But one city trade was not 
caught napping: the strike-breakers. 
Weeks ago, orders buzzed out from 
agency chiefs to collect ‘the boys.” 
Hot-footing it around the bars, parks 
and flop-houses, staff lieutenants quiet- 
ly rounded up likely-looking huskies or 
“finks,” as they call themselves. A 
typical concern, the American Confi- 
dential Bureau, had registered 8,000 
men. 


When the strike finally broke, the 
agencies overflowed with the jobless 
tempted by the wages of $6 to $9 a 
day. At the American Confidential 
Bureau, conscientious checkers an- 
nounced they would fingerprint appli- 
cants. Mention of the word “finger- 
print” started a stampede for the door. 
The agency nevertheless cleared 180 
men an hour. 


So many answered the call at Pearl 
Bergoft’s that the hallway almost col- 
lapsed. King of the strike-breakers, 
Bergoff has shipped scabs to most of 
the major strikes of the last quarter- 
century. “I’m dean,” Bergoff boasts. 
“Been at it 30 years and made millions 
... I know when a strike is going to 
break before the employer does.” 


The “armies” soon got the situation 
well in hand. On the fourth day, most 
elevators were bumping up and down, 
effectively if mot gracefully. At the 
controls stood large fellows with lead 
pipes and billies. 


CARNAGE: Despite the big brawny 
words used by both sides, little blood 
flowed. Strikers paraded, broke a few 
Windows, mauled several scabs, but 
never clashed en masse with the police. 
Isolated skirmishes between strikers’ 
flying squads and strike-breakers shat- 
tered a few bones, jaws, heads and 








knuckles, but cost no lives. Only one 
patrolman went to a hospital. 

Unions, nonetheless, saw to it that 
a fink’s life was not pleasant. Many 
strike-breakers soon threw up their 
jobs because they were “tired.” Agen- 
cies found it more and more difficult to 
replace them. But they had other 
sources of supply to tap. Out went 
hurry calls to Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Cleveland. 


DEBATE: From the first, a blue haze 
of negotiation enveloped City Hall. 
Mayor La Guardia sat in the middle of 
a see-saw balanced at ome end by 
Bambrick, at the other by Walter Gor- 







don Merritt, counsel for the embattled 
Realty Advisory Board. 

Bambrick and his mates wanted a 
$2-a-week raise from wages now av- 
eraging $60 to $90 a month, a closed 
shop, and a 48-hour week,—all to con- 
tinue for at least three years. They 
didn’t expect to win every point. They 
would surrender the issues to the 
mercy of a neutral arbitration board. 


The landlords refused. They would 
willingly submit to arbitration of hours 
and wages. But the closed-shop clause 
stuck in their craw. It would leave 
them powerless, they said, to choose 
theif’own employes. Besides, it would 
give a single union a stranglehold on 
the city’s entire building service, so 
that next time it could “terrorize the 
public” with even greater ease. 

The Mayor pushed and prodded, try- 
ing to make one side give in. Day long 
conferences, broken at noon for ice 
cream sodas, extended into the night. 


Neither side budged much. But La 
Guardia kept smiling. 

As the strike entered its ninth day his 
patience seemed little nearer its re- 
ward. Bambrick offered to swap the 
controversial closed shop proviso for a 
milder preferential-shop, in which va- 
cancies created by union men wguld be 
filled by union men. The building own- 
ers found this hard to swallow, and 
Bambrick prepared to “pull out” two 
more boroughs—Brooklyn and Queens. 


SipevicuatTs: Fifty employes of the 
Flynn Detective Agency organized a 
strike within a strike. Along Riverside 
Drive they picketed as Strike-breakers 
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New York City: All Was Not Quiet on Central Park’s Western Front 


Local No. 1, protesting “against $9 a 
day and for fair conditions.” 


® In a Park Avenue apartment, Fred- 
eric Coudert Bellinger, self-appointed 
head of a “Tenant’s Defense League,” 
directly equipped himself with tin hat 
and shotgun, and operated the elevator 
for fellow-tenants. “I’m a poor man 
myself,” he later declared to inquirers, 
and retired to his eleven-room suite. 


® Over in a swank Gracie Square co- 
operative building, tenants refused out- 
side help and did their own chores. 
Charles MacArthur (co-playwright of 
“Jumbo”) shoveled coal in the cellar. 
Gladys Swarthout’s husband, Frank 
Chapman, operated the elevator. Rudy 
Vallee, saying “I’m a union man my- 
self,” remained idle. .But at the switch- 
board Lady Peel (Beatrice Lillie) ran 
amuck. “It’s such fun,” she chortled. 
“Now I can give a few wrong numbers 
for a change.” 
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TIE-UP: Secretary of Labor Perkins 
Settles a Strike Between Soup and Nuts 


While New Yorkers puffed up and 
down stairs last week, citizens of many 
another town had labor troubles of 
their own. A _ nationwide rash of 
strikes kept the Department of Labor’s 
38 conciliators hopping over the map. 

Some of the groups that walked out: 
Boston garment workers; Philadelphia 
butchers and meat truck drivers; Akron 
rubber workers and milk producers; 
El Paso power company employes. 

At San Pedro, Calif., a steamship 
crew also took a walk—to a near-by 
telephone. 

For three days the S. S. California’s 
sailors had kept 400 New York-bound 
passengers twiddling thumbs while 
they fought for a $5 monthly wage in- 
crease. Then a strike committee— 
meeting secretly in a Long Beach 
butcher shop to avoid eavesdroppers— 
telephoned Secretary of Labor Perkins 
in Washington. 

To talk to the seamen, Miss Perkins 
jumped up from the Cabinet’s annual 
dinner to President Roosevelt. For the 
next hour—while the other guests 
listened to Lawrence Tibbett—she sat 
in a stuffy hotel phone booth and urged 
the men to work the ship back to New 
York. In return, she promised to see 
that the sailor’s views were forcefully 
presented during negotiations for a 
new contract. Finally the men agreed. 
Miss Perkins, warm and disheveled, 
returned to a chilly demi-tasse. 


* 
ROOSEVELTS: The 


Breaks Two Coolidge Precedents 


President 


President Coolidge pushed telegraph 
keys to open filtration plants, blast fur- 
naces, stamp exhibitions, furniture 
shows and airports. Once he christened 
by wire the new linotypes of The 
Bartlesville (Okla.) Examiner. On 
each occasion he obligingly prolonged 
the button-pressing for photographers’ 
benefit. Finally he revolted. For one 


last time he posed with his finger clos- 
ing the circuit, and told newspaper men 
they could use that shot for all future 
key-pressings. 

Franklin Roosevelt had not been in 
the White House a year before he 
capitulated to the Coolidge system. But 
last week, with stop-watch in front of 
him, the President broke his own rule 
and allowed photographers to snap him 
opening the $35,000,000 Norris Dam. As 
he pressed the little gold switch, a siren 
down in the Tennessee Valley screamed, 
workers at the dam let go the eight 
sluice gates, and a few hundred yards 
downstream, orators released a flood 
of warm Spring rhetoric. 


® Cabinet members, gathered last week 
in the lobby of Washington’s May- 
flower Hotel for the annual dinner to 
the President, shifted uneasily from 
foot to foot. Where were the Roose- 
velts? 

At that moment they were ransack- 
ing the top floors of the White House 


for the President’s pearl vest studs;”* 


indispensable equipment for a full-dress 
waistcoat. They weren’t in his stud- 
box, where they should have been, and 
nobody—not even McDuffie, his Negro 
valet—could find them. Mr. Roosevelt 
thought they’d probably gone to the 
laundry. Mrs. Roosevelt wasn’t sure, 
but she did know it was getting late. 
Finally, in desperation, the President 
slipped his jet-black tuxedo studs into 
the snow-white vest and left for the 
banquet anyhow. 

Two days later at his press confer- 
ence he reported a small triumph of 
intuition: The buttons had turned up 
in the wash. 


© A formal White House announcement 
last week gave away the secret: Mr. 
Roosevelt chooses to run again. “The 
President,” said the statement, “has 
sigried Maryland, Massachusetts and 
Ohio primary petitions. This means 
that; he enters the primaries of these 
three States as a candidate for re- 
election.” 


® Mrs. Roosevelt started her fourth 
White House year as if she meant to 
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keep up her 38,000-mile annual trave] 
average. Off she popped Sunday night 
for a 1,200-mile paid lecture tour to 
Grand Rapids, Toledo, Cleveland angq 
Dayton. The fees she receives for 
talking about “Ways to Peace” wij] 
follow all her other earnings into 
Charity’s coffers. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Appropriated $200,000 from work-relief funds 
for the $138,000,000 trans-Florida ship « 
nal after the House Appropriations (\ 
mittee refused his request for $ 

Reappointed Anning S. Prall cha 
the Federal Communications Con 
to serve until Mar. 11, 1937. 

SENATE: 

Passed the $420,000,000 Rural Ele« 

Bill providing for the establish 
administration empowered t 

on a non-profit basis to finance ¢ 
generation in rural areas; sent it 

Time in debate: 19 hours, 24 min 

HOUSE: 

Passed $44,000,000 appropriation bill f¢ 
District of Columbia; sent it to Sen 

Time in debate: 24 hours, 46 1: 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Comnierce Secretary Roper approve 
safety rules—effective Jan. 1, 1% 
ing ship lines to install loudspeake 
tems on all large ocean vessel 
bells in all passenger accom 

Agriculture Secretary Wallace sen 
to regional conferences of far 
phis and Chicago outlining th 
conservation program. Later ; s 
Memphis meeting defending the substitut 
farm measure as a long-range plan 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau § directed 
government purchase of practically 
Canada’s production of new silver 
cordance with the Silver Purchase Act 
quirements that Treasury st ‘ 
metal be increased until the; 
third the value of gold stocks o1 
ver's price reaches $1.29 an 

Commerce Secretary Roper anr 
the Bureau of Air Commerce rs 
crash of the transport plane 
erner, in Arkansas two months ag 
to reveal the accident’s cause 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Civil Service Commission report 
ployes in the civil executive bran 
government in January numbere: 

—a decrease of 10,769 since Dece ) 

WPA Administrator Hopkins announce 
790,000 workers will be dropped fro 
rolls by July 1, reducing the tot 
of workers to 3,000,000. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASTURY: 
(Week ended Mar. 5 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Balance 

Deficit, fiscal 

Public Debt 
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President Roosevelt Broke His Own Rule About Pictures, Fashion’s Rule About Studs 
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FAR EAST: Russian Bear Growls at the Rising 


Sun; Mikado’s War Lords Commit Political Hara-Kiri 





Roy W. Howard went to Russia on 
the trail of a big story. 

Joseph V. Stalin laid aside his usual 
aversion to interviewers, and pre- 
pared a genial welcome for the Little 
Corporal of the Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Systems. He had the story and 
he wanted to tell it. 

So it happened one day last week 
that the dictator of a world news or- 
ganization faced the dictator of 173,- 
000,000 Russians in a sparsely fur- 
nished office of the medieval Kremlin. 
They appraised each other. Short, 
sturdy Howard of the mischievous eyes. 
Stocky Stalin of the Georgian smile. 

With characteristic forthrightness, 
Howard voiced the question that 
brought him to Moscow: “What would 
the Soviet attitude be if Japan should 
launch her long predicted drive in 
Outer Mongolia?” 

Stalin answered calmly: “If Japan 
ventures to attack the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and seeks to destroy 
its independence, we have to be able 
to help that republic. We would help 
that republic as we did in 1921.” 

Howard tensed: “Would a Japanese 
attempt to seize Ulan Bator make posi- 
tive action by the Soviet Union neces- 
sary?” 

“Yes,” replied the dictator. 

No forensics. No military thunder. 
Just a soft civilian “yes” that con- 
trasted strangely with its far-reaching 
Significance, 


‘ae 
~ > * ~ * ~ 
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Friends of the Mongols: Hard Riders in the Soviet Far East 


The might of the Soviet army would 
defend the freedom of Outer Mongolia, 
whose autonomy the Czar pledged to 
support in 1912 after the country broke 
away from China. The richest coal de- 
posits in the Far East lie beneath the 
Mongolian hills. 

Stalin went on: “There are two focal 
points of war danger: Japan and 
Germany ... Nowadays wars are not 
declared . .. they simply start... 
World menace? Capitalism, but we 
have no plan or intention of reforming 
the world by revolution ... that is a 
tragic misunderstanding... 

“No, communism has not been 
achieved in the Soviet Union so far.. 
It is not easy . . . State socialism has 
— American democracy and the 
Soviet system can develop compatibly 
and coincidentally, if we do not in- 
dulge in too much fault-finding about 
trifling things.” 

Howard’s' copyrighted interview 
totaled 2,054 cabled words, including 
generous helpings of well-known Soviet 
policy pronouncements. 


‘BiurF’: Next day headlines of news- 
papers throughout the world pro- 
claimed RUSSIA READY TO FIGHT JAPAN. 


In Tokyo, the official spokesman lost 
no time: “Stalin’s statement is a bluff 
made now because Japan is absorbed in. 
internal troubles.” But no official blurb 
could explain away the glaring coinci- 
dence of Stalin’s declarations at a time 


when the worried Mikado struggled 
with the greatest crisis of his reign. 

Fanatic war lords continued to de- 
mand dominance in his councils, and 
to urge Asiatic expansion, regardless 
of consequence. The Liberals added 
Stalin’s words to their arguments that 
an aggressive policy in Asia might lead 
to ultimate catastrophe. 

Seeking a successor to Premier 
Okada, the Emperor held repeated con- 
ferences with Prince Kimmochi Saionji, 
last of the Elder Statesmen. The 87- 
year-old genro, who barely escaped 
death in the military uprising, first 
recommended Prince Konoye, ex-presi- 
dent of the House of Peers. But Konoye 
respectfully asked to be excused “for 
reasons of health.” 

Saionji then got Foreign Minister 
Koki Hirota to accept the risky task. 


CauTION: As a captain attached to 
the Tokyo embassy, John J. Pershing 
once fired a translator because of the 
Oriental’s inadequate knowledge of 
English. “My English is no better 
now,” said the urbane Hirota last week. 

Lack of English did not handicap 
this son of a stone-cutter when he was 
known to Washington as “The Little 
Ambassador.” From December, 1918, 
to August, 1921, he was First Secretary 
of the Japanese Embassy in the capital. 

He had overcome handicaps before. 
As a 27-year-old graduate from the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, he 
flunked his first try at the diplomatic 
service examinations in 1905. In a 
second attempt the following year, he 
succeeded. 

Then came assignments in Peking, 
London, Washington, The Hague, and 
finally the complex problems of the 
Moscow embassy, where he served as 
Ambassador from 1930 to 1932. 

In 1933, Hirota became Foreign Min- 
ister with the paradoxical approval of 
Nationalists and Liberals. He demon- 
strated ability as a diplomatic tight- 
rope walker. 

To the militarists, he preaches a 
doctrine of “Asia for the Asiatics.” To 
the diplomatists, he says, “arbitration 
rather than arms, if possible.” 

Last week, seeking a Cabinet to 
satisfy everybody, he worked his way 
slowly, as is his custom. After four 
days’ political juggling, Hirota pre- 
sented the Emperor a Cabinet. 

The Premier retained the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs. He named Gen. 
Count Juichi Terauchi, son of a famous 
Field Marshal of the Russo-Japanese 
War, Minister of War. The general, 
baldish and kindly-faced, has a repu- 
tation for mild militarism, but places 
the good of the Empire first. 

Other key posts: Admiral Osami 
Nagano, chief delegate to the London 
Naval Conference who walked out of 
the conclave, Minister of Navy; Eiichi 
Baba, governor of the Hypothec Bank, 
Minister of Finance. 

A few -hours later, the Mikado pre- 
sided at the installatiom of tlie new 
government. The program: “Positive, 
independent readjustment of foreign 
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Ambassador and Mrs. J. G. Grew: 
At Home in a Troubled Land 


relations.” A Foreign Office spokesman 
said this means “peaceable settlement 
of outstanding issues.”’ 


RespurF: Echoes of the revolt still 
rang in the capital. Seven army chief- 
tains resigned from the Supreme War 
Council because “they felt indirectly 
responsible for the rebellion and assas- 
sinations of Feb. 26.” 

These included Gen. Sadao Araki, 
arch-nationalist and ex-Minister of 
War; Gen. Senjuro Hayashi, ex-Min- 
ister of War; and Gen. Jinzaburo 
Mazaki, former Inspector General of 
Military Education. The Emperor im- 
mediately sanctioned their retirement 
from active service—in other words, 
doomed them to oblivion. 

The Son of Heaven gave army ex- 
tremists a second rebuff by naming 
two prominent Liberals to posts near 
the throne. Kurahei Yuasa, Minister 
of the Imperial Household, became Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, succeeding 
the slain Viscount Makoto Saito. Am- 
bassador to London Tsuneo Matsudaira 
became Minister of the Imperial House- 
hold. 

Immediately, rumors of a second up- 
rising spread through Tokyo. But the 
tramp of marching feet drowned out 
this rumbling as Marine reinforce- 
ments joined the heavy guards of sol- 
diers and sailors around public build- 
ings and the homes of prominent poli- 
ticians. 


‘TruTH’: In Moscow, Ambassador 
Ota hastened to assure Foreign Com- 
missar Litvinoff that “the Fascist-mili- 
tary troubles in Japan will not affect 
my country’s relations with Russia.” 

But the Communist Party organ, 
Pravda—Truth—replied: “A Japanese 
attack on Soviet Russia is imminent 
. . . The entire 3rd Infantry and 4th 
Cavalry of the Japanese Army are now 
concentrating along the Manchukuo- 
Mongolian border . . . Japan will prob- 
ably muster an army of 2,000,000 men 
in the hope of making a quick, decisive 
blow.” 

In Tibet, Minister of War Denpen 
Hsia has an opposite idea. He thinks 
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Russia will begin war on Japan “im- 
mediately after the next good harvest.” 
Reporters got this bizarre news last 
week from Gordon B. Enders, first 
foreign adviser to the Grand Lama and 
who is now vacationing in America. 

Hsia, who lives 3,000 miles away 
from any likely war theatre, affirmed: 
“Russia is only waiting for stocks of 
adequate food reserves before going to 
war... Tibet will become the Belgium 
of Asia.” 

co 


Bullets Miss an 
Little 


YUGOSLAVIA: 
American Who Misses 
In the former Belgrade stable where 

Parliament meets, Premier Stoyadino- 

vich read a message on the budget. 

American Minister Charles S. Wilson, 

who likes to miss nothing, sat in the 

diplomatic box near-by. 

Opposition Deputies curbed their 
favorite habit of interrupting with 
cowbells, whistles and night-club rat- 
tlers. Most of them abandoned their 
desks to sit contemptuously in the gal- 
leries. 

One alone found such dignity dull. 
Leaping to the floor, Damian Arnauto- 
vich fired a pistol point blank at the 
6-foot Premier. “Four shots and wide!”’ 
yelled colleagues who overpowered him. 
“Damian is drunk again!” 

“Well,” said Wilson, “he missed me.” 


BRITAIN: They’ve Got the Men— 
And They’ ve Got the Money, Too 


Last week Sir Roger Keyes—the 
Admiral who bottled up the German 
submarines at Zeebrugge in 1918—told 
an alarming tale. 

In recent maneuvers off Malta, Brit- 
ish warships dropped small anti-sub- 
marine depth bombs. “Imagine our 
fleet’s astonishment,” Sir Roger told his 


audience, an Oxford club,: “when they 


saw periscopes, as well as bubbles, come 
to the surface!” 
Italian submarines, the retired mari- 


Premier Koki Hirota’s Bad 
English ‘Is No Better Now’ 


ner averred, “bobbed up like corks.” 
And the commanders excused their pres- 
ence in British waters by claiming they 
thought they were off Tripoli—some 
250 miles south! 


ASSURANCE: Admiral Keyes’s anec- 
dote was only one of many the British 
public has been passing around in its 
growing uneasiness over the fatal trend 
of events on the Continent. 

Germany, of course, inspired the 
chief fear, even before Hitler's histori 
Saturday move. Timid souls pointed 
with alarm at the Reich’s 15 official 
and 24 “sport” airports along the 
Netherlands and Belgian borders (see 
Front Page) within easy striking dis- 
tance of London. 

Last week the government reassured 
such alarmists by publishing its long- 
awaited White Paper on rearmament. 
This colossal War Office baby, fruit of 
nine months’ labor, calls for spending 
$1,500,000,000 during the next three 
years—Britain’s greatest peacetime 
outlay. 

In addition, the army, navy and air 
force this week propose to demand 
1936 appropriations totaling $791,000,- 
000—an increase of $140,000,000 over 
last year. 

The Cabinet’s plan includes appoint- 
ment of a Defense Minister to coordi 
nate the three branches, definitely 
stamping Britain as an all-round mili- 
tary power. The plan’s highlights: 


On Land. As revealed some weeks 
ago, the entire army will be mecha- 
nized. The Territorials, equivalent of 
the American National Guard, will 
form crack anti-aircraft and industrial- 
area defense units. 


Afloat. As soon as the Washington 
treaty expires, two capital keels will be 
laid; the pact forbids starting any 
battleships or battle cruisers before 
1937. The navy will build a small, fast 
aircraft carrier—it has six; “steadily 
replace” destroyers and submarines; 
and recruit 6,000 new men. 


Aloft. As expected, the White Pa- 
per lays great stress on the air force: 
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“In the present situation, this is the 
most urgent and important of our de- 
fense requirements.” 

The current construction program 
calls for 1,500 new ships by 1939. In 
addition, the Cabinet’s plan demands 
250 more first-line ships, to be dis- 
tributed: 2 squadrons for the regular 
army, Which has 5; 4 squadrons for the 
home anti-aircraft brigades; and 12 
squadrons “to reinforce a threatened 
area in sufficient time and in sufficient 
strength,” and to be based “at strategic 
points in our wide empire.” 

The White Paper does not mention 
the naval air arm, which it would leave 
unchanged, and the so-called Imperial 
Defense Fleet—some 500 reserve planes 
scattered from Gibraltar to Singapore. 


COMMONS: Parliament W hiles Away the 
Silly Season With W hiskers and Wine 


Legislators will be legislators. Pend- 
ing debate on the White Paper, which 
Premier Baldwin expected to give to 
Parliament this week, the House of 
Commons enjoyed a brief Silly Season 

-just as the House of Representatives 
indulges in horse-stuff while waiting 
for the heavy bills to come out of 
committee. 

Capt. Leonard Plugge took advantage 
of the lull to roar at the War Office 
over the fate of Coldstream Guards- 
man Arthur Leslie Bursell. By what 
interpretation of justice, thundered 
Plugge, had the King’s Soldier got 28 
days in barracks for refusing to de- 
stroy the most beautiful part ‘of his 
body—his mustache? Admittedly, he 
had broken no rules. 


True, replied the Army. But Private 
Bursell lacked discipline. Nothing you 
could put your finger on; just the 
wrong attitude. The navy makes Silent 
Insubordination an offense. Not so the 
army. Bursell’s superior had an only 
recourse: make him shave—humiliate 
him for the good of the service. 

In dingy Victoria Barracks, Private 
Bursell stood on his rights: “It isn’t 
fair. I have cultivated my mustache 
for five years ...I refuse to shave.” 

He admitted using dye. When the 
black wore off, his whiskers took on 
what superior officers termed “an 
alarming ginger color.” 


Wine: As soon as the Affaire Bursell 
got stale, Novelist-Poet A. P. Herbert 
introduced a bill to extend the hours of 
night drinking: “Whereas .. . it is 


commonly accepted that England is , 


now to be considered as part of the 
Continent . .. in this affair it is ex- 
pedient that she should follow the good 
and civilized customs of France... Be 
it therefore enacted, .. . that the laws 

. Shall be made, mutatis mutandis, 
the same as the laws of France.” 

Lady Astor, of Lynchburg, Va., who 
drinks milk, kept interrupting the 
speaker. 

MR. HERBERT: If the noble lady 
would take a regular course of nar- 
cotics, it would make her much less 
restive in the House. 


NOBLE LADY: The noble lady is going 
to continue to be restive in this House 


long after the honorable gentleman is 
forgotten by it. 

MR. BOWER (seated next to Lady 
Astor): For the last 20 minutes the 
noble lady has been making low moan- 
ing noises. I advise her to drink beer. 
I, myself, would never dare drink the 
milk she consumes. 

NOBLE LADY: (low moaning noise). 


EDWARD VIII: King Retraces Prince’s 
Steps; Only Title and Age Have Changed 


The blind man heard a knock. 

“Who's ther-r?” he quavered. Tam- 
mas Queen, sightless and jobless father 
of four, expected no visitors. But he 
heard an unfamiliar, strangely polished 
voice: 

“I am your King. May I come in?” 

So Tammas Queen learned the King 
had come to Glasgow. Years before, as 
Prince of Wales, Edward had visited the 
crammed, sordid slums of Scotland’s 
largest city and returned to London 
aghast: “Such things should never be.” 

Last week he returned to inspect the 
nearly-completed Queen Mary—Brit- 
ain’s bid to rule Atlantic waves—and 
renew some of his Scottish friendships. 
Going from door to door, chatting with 
housewives and jobhunters, Edward 
lived up to the assertion of his recent 
radio speech: “I am still the same man.” 

In one grimy dwelling he surprised 
Mrs. Annabella Allan at ludo—a gam- 
bling game played with vari-colored 
chips and dice. The flustered goodwife 
stammered an excuse. The monarch 
smiled. “God bless you, sir!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Allan. 

“Are you really the new King?” 


asked Charlie Storrie. Patting the 5- 
year-old laddie’s head, Edward replied: 
“Yes, little man, I am.” 


At Clydebank shipyards, to thousands 
of workmen who stood’in a drenching 
rain and shouted: “Good old Teddy!” 
he waved his black bowler. Then he 
trudged seven miles through the Big- 
gest Ship’s hulk. “I am very pleased 
... This is a ship built for utility.” 


Less young than he used to be, Ed- 
ward VIII next day relaxed his Royal 
limbs for 90 minutes in the Jermyn 
Street, London, Turkish baths. 


7 
CANADA: Albertans See Social 
Credit Turn Into Social Debit 


The average small-time reformer 
makes speeches, writes books, founds a 
brief-lived school, then passes into ob- 
livion. In 1935 Major Clifford Hugh 
Douglas, 57-year-old Scottish engineer 
and itinerant Utopian, rode the crest of 
this little cycle. 


For eighteen years he had peddled his 
Social Credit system. But the Douglas 
plan, which called for a monthly State 
“dividend” to all citizens, and State 
control of credit and prices excited few 
politicians. Then last May, on a visit 
to Canada, the Major sold his idea to 
William Aberhart, Alberta’s counter- 
part of Father Coughlin. 


Three months later, while the rest of 
the Dominion goggled, a majority of 
Alberta’s 750,000 farmers and factory 
workers swept Aberhart into the pro- 
vincial premiership. Among other 
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things, he promised to pay every adult 
$25 a month. 

Where would the money come from? 
Wasn’t the Province $171,000,000 in 
debt ? The burly 57-year-old lay preach- 
er and schoolmaster merely rasped: 
“You don’t have to understand electric- 
ity ... all you have to do is press the 
button .. .” 

Aberhart’s “button,” he let voters be- 
lieve, was Major Douglas—since re- 
turned to England—whom he had “re- 
tained as Reconstruction Adviser” at 
$14,000 for two years. 

But the taxpayers failed to get their 
monthly dividend. The Edmonton gov- 
ernment’s financial condition became so 
critical that Premier Aberhart had to 
get a loan from Ottawa bankers. 

Publication of the 1936-7 budget last 
week showed disillusioned farmers how 
Alberta would repay the loan. Far from 
donating $25 a head, the budget called 
for: increase in income taxes up to 400 
per cent; higher auto license fees; a 
new 2 per cent levy on all commodities; 
increase in bachelor taxes from $9 to 
$36 on the first $900 taxable income. 

At the same time in England, Major 
Douglas resigned his post as Recon- 
struction Adviser. He claimed “dis- 
tortion” of his Social Credit idea—and 
$6,449 in unpaid salary. 


BRAZIL: American Betrays Rio 
Robin Hood and Pays Forfeit 


The Gentleman of Our Hopes, peons 
called him. 

Cross-legged about their fires, they 
wove a cloak of legend for his bony 
shoulders. Some knew him—a black- 
bearded specter, marching by moon- 
light, hiding by day. Most had only 
heard of him. Yet for a dozen years 
Brazil’s peasantry had idolized Luis 
Carlos Prestes. 

Three months ago his men—known 
as the Official Liberator’s Alliance— 
participated in the sanguinary, abortive 
coup against Dictator-President Getu- 
lio Vargas. Afterwards, the govern- 
ment linked the O.L.A. to Moscow’s 
Third International and hunted the Rio 
Robin Hood as “a dangerous Com- 
munist.” 

Last week in Rio de Janeiro police 
headquarters, a young American fidget- 
ed before a map of the city. Victor 
Allan Barron, 26, a social student from 
Oakland, Calif., had his choice: go on 
trial as a Red spy or indicate where 
Prestes hid. 

Threatening musclemen stood over 
him. Barron’s finger ran along a street, 
then stopped. To this house, he mum- 
bled, he had driven with Prestes and a 
blond senhorita known as Olga. 

Immediately, half a hundred well- 
armed agents dashed out. Some time 
later, Barron heard their shouts: “Foi 
apanhado! We got him!” Into captiv- 
ity they led the Amazon Jungle Gen- 
tleman. 

In the enthusiasm and confusion, no 
one saw exactly what happened to 
Victor Allan Barron. They found his 
body in the blue-tiled patio, three 
stories below his cell. 


WAR 


ETHIOPIA: A One-Day Armistice, 
And Then a Change of Heart 





Marshall Pietro Badoglio had two 
Northern Ethiopian armies down and 
one to go. 

Ras Imru taunted the Italian forces 
with swift, surprise attacks on small 
outposts and columns from the hilly 
badlands southwest of Adowa. Wisely, 
he refused to bring his 25,000 men into 
open battle. The other two northern 
armies had done that, with disastrous 
results. 

Last week Badoglio called his com- 
manders of his Second and Fourth 
Corps. He told them to get Imru out 
of his rock-piles and drive him right 
into the Takkaze River gorge. 

Starting from Adi Quala, the Second 
Corps moved westward, the Fourth 
Corps southward. They planned to 
trap the Ethiopians in a fatal pincers. 
The daring, intelligent Ras solved their 
strategy too late. 

He tried to cut his way through the 
Second Corps. But Italian artillery 
smashed his well-conducted charge. The 
demoralized forces fled over the Tak- 
kaze River, leaving more than 1,000 
dead on the sun-baked field. 

Now, Badoglio had no more armies 
to conquer. He still had some mop- 
ping-up to do, but the road to Addis 
Ababa was clear. 

In fact, the only organized army left 
undefeated in Ethiopia was that of Ras 
Nassibu near Harar in the south. Gen. 
Rodolfo Graziani’s columns were mov- 
ing toward that foe. They reached 
Adola Pass, preparing to enter the val- 
leys leading to Harar. 
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Lake Ashanghi: Here Ethiopia’s Hopes Were Drowned 
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Then came the big surprise. Radio re- 
ports told of the new League of. Nations 
peace proposals. 

e lhe Italian high command ordered aj] 

offensive operations halted while the 
diplomatists parleyed. The soldiers re. 
laxed for the first time in five months. 
Guerrilla clashes, however, continued: 
a lot of Ethiopians had not heard the 
news. 


After a rest of one day the fighters 
were right back at it again. It ap- 
peared Italian officers had announced 
suspension of hostilities prematurely. 
The Rome Press Ministry: “Italy will 
continue military operations without be- 
ing influenced in any way by political 
events in Europe.” The Ethiopian Goy- 
ernment: “Our defensive war will con- 
tinue until peace negotiations begin on 
a definite basis.” 


@ Before the armistice, Gen. Ferruccio 
Ranzo, commander of Italy’s southern 
air force, scared the wits out of Addis 
Ababa residents in general and the for- 
eign diplomats in particular. He fiew 
the first Italian plane over the capital 
since the war started—a tri-motored 
bomber—but he dropped no bombs. 


® In Rome, British Ambassador Sir 
Eric Drummond protested in no uncer- 
tain terms against the bombing of 
British ambulance units near Korem, on 
the Northern Ethiopian front. The ex- 
plosives killed three patients and wound- 
ed several. Officials replied that the 
plane had been hit by anti-aircraft bul- 
lets fired from the vicinity of the unit. 


® Near Lake Ashanghi—one jump 
ahead of the Italian spearhead—pneu- 
monia tripped up Haile Selassie’s Gen- 
eralissimo, War Minister Mulugueta. 
Fifty of his 80,000 warriors watched 
him die. 
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BLACK: A Man of Parts: Senator 


Investigator, and Individual 

In 1929 the late Thaddeus Henry Car- 
away of Arkansas invited young Sena- 
tor Hugo La Fayette Black to become 
guest assistant on a lobby committee. 
Since then there have been three 
Blacks: the individual; the Senator, who 
gives due attention to Alabama’s con- 
cerns; and the investigator, who as 
chairman of special Senate inquiries 
has unfolded the not-so-pretty stories 
behind ocean and airmail contracts and 
power lobbies, and who last week raised 
an uproar by seizing some 5,000,000 tel- 
egrams (see page 14). 


Tue Man: Black the Individual is 
the country boy who spent his first five 
years on a Clay County, Ala., farm and 
the next fifteen in the county’s metrop- 
olis of Ashland (pop. 500). He went to 
grammar school and borrowed money 
for two years of law schooling at the 
State university. Returning to Ashland 
he practiced there until a fire burned up 
his office over the town grocery. Then 
he moved to Birmingham, which has 
been his official residence the rest of his 
50 years. 

He is married—to Josephine Foster, 
whom he met just after the war, while 
he was still an artillery captain and 
she was @ Navy yeomanite. They both 
belong to Birmingham’s No. 1 post of 
the American Legion. They have three 
children: Hugo Jr., 13, Sterling, 11, 
and Josephine, 2. Because the Senator 
announced his family would live on his 
$10,000-a-year salary, the five of them 
do—in a modest Washington home he 
is buying on the instalment plan. And 
because the Senator dislikes social life, 
they seldom go out except on family 
jaunts in their new Ford. 

Small, dark-haired, and energetic, he 
dislikes games, though his sons re- 
cently taught him Monopoly. He likes 
reading—history, economics, and Ma- 
caulay. A personal dry, he never 
drinks. He used constantly to smoke 
slim black cigars (Antonio-Cleopatra, 
10 cents). A year ago he decided they 
were bad for him. Now he chews them. 

When the Ku Klux Klan helped Black 
the Individual become Black the Sena- 
tor, he was the least promising mem- 
ber of the promising class of Mar. 4, 
1927. All the others—Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, Hayden of Arizona, Steiwer of 
Oregon, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tydings 
of Maryland, and Wagner of New York 
—had long legislative experience in 
the House or in State Senates. Black 
had held two offices—police court judge 
for eighteen months, Birmingham’s 
prosecutor for two years. 


Tue Senator: His first year in the 
Senate, Black made news just once. 
He was “among those present” at one 
of President Coolidge’s famous White 
House breakfasts. The rest of the time 
he Studied legislative routine and kept 
discreetly silent. When he finally de- 
livered his first speech, it was for op- 
tration of Muscle Shoals—a project 





Senator Hugo Black of Alabama: 


which benefited Alabama. When he in- 
troduced his first bill, it was a private 
claim to aid an Alabama veteran. 

From a pork-barrel legislator, Black 
has, grown into a merchant-marine au- 
thority, one of the South’s few liberals 
and, as champion of the 30-hour week, 
almost its only labor spokesman. Yet 
he never forgets that voters criticized 
Oscar Underwood, whose seat he holds, 
for becoming ‘too national.” 


So between sessions he rents a house 
in Birmingham, and goes on speaking 
tours. A recent one took in 61 of 
Alabama’s 67 counties. In Washington 
he meets his constituents during office 
hours: ‘10-2, and 10-1 on Saturdays,” 
according to the notice on the door of 
his three-room suite. Below that is 
another notice: 


“To Alabamans who cannot wait un- 
til tomorrow—go to elevators, ask boy 
to show you phones where you can call 
and ask for extension 17 and state 
your business.” 


THE INVESTIGATOR: The late Tom 
Walsh of Montana, whose mantle as 
Senate’s best investigator Black now 
wears, plodded along as if uncertain 
about what he’d get. The Senator from 
Alabama seems to know the answers be- 


DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


He Has the Investigating Habit 


fore they’re given. Walsh tried to con- 
fuse his witnesses. The Gentleman from 
Alabama tries to trap them. 

He hates corruption, but says his 
grudge is against the system which al- 
lows abuses, not the men who carry it 
out. Sarcastic at moments, he can re- 
main friendly enough to shake hands 
with his witnesses when they leave the 
stand. He has been really angry only 
once or twice—at Howard Hopson, who 
dodged the utility inquiry last Summer, 
and at William P. MacCracken, who de- 
fied the airmail investigation and got 
himself arrested for contempt. 

Black’s greatest asset is a phenomenal 
memory. When Fred Burroughs, vice 
president of Associated Gas, finished 
testifying, he asked witness fees of $3 a 
day and expenses. Black pointed out 
that Burroughs said he made $60,000 a 
year. The witness answered: “I was 
forced to take up my time to come here, 
and I want my fees.” 

Black flipped right to a page of Bur- 
rough’s testimony: “Forced? Why this 
transcript shows you testified: ‘I want 
everybody to know I came here of my 
own volition and I’ve been trying to 
come before this committee for a 
week.’ ”’ 

Burroughs didn’t get the fees. 
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BirtTHDAY: Mar. 7, Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk, first President of Czechoslo- 
vakia, 86. 

MarrieD: In Louisville, Ky., David 
Wark Griffith, 56, film producer, and 
Evelyn Marjorie Baldwin, 26, New York 
actress, the day a La Grange, Ky., judge 
signed a decree divorcing Griffith from 
Linda Avidson, after a 25-year separa- 
tion. Griffith took his bride to Holly- 
wood for his first visit in ten years. 
There the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences gave him a gold 
award for his contribution to the movie 
industry. 

‘ In Paris, Hortense McQuarrie 
Odlum, president of Bonwit Teller, New 
York department store, and Dr. Porfilio 
Dominici of Santo Domingo. Last Oct. 
7 the bride divorced Floyd B. Odlum, 
president of the Atlas Corporation, 
which has heavy financial holdings in 
Bonwit Teller. 

. .. In Armonk, N. Y., Charlotte Mil- 
burn Pickering, niece of Devereux Mil- 
burn, polo player, and divorced wife of 
Hugh Parker Pickering of Chicago, and 
Thomas Patton Cheeseborough, divorced 
husband of Eleanor Davies Cheesebor- 
ough who was recently married to Sen- 
ator Millard Tydings of Maryland. 
... In Paris, Douglas Fairbanks, film 
actor, and Lady Sylvia Ashley, former 
British musical comedy actress. Su- 
zanne Blum, secretary to Minister of 
State Joseph Paul-Boncour, and attor- 
ney to Fairbanks, persuaded officials to 
waive the usual 30-day residence re- 
quirements. Mayor Gaston Drucker of 
the Eighth Ward performed the cere- 
mony beneath the city hall’s gold- 
leafed, pink-cherubed ceiling. On Am- 
bassador Jesse Isidor Straus, who 
acted as best man, the Mayor then be- 
stowed French compliments; on the 
couple, the English-spoken wish “that 
your love marriage will be very happy.” 

Divorcep: In Melbourne, Australia, 

Alan John Villiers, sailor who went to 
sea at 15 and took part in many of the 
Australian windjammers’ grain races 
to London, author of “Falmouth for 
Orders” and other books about sailing 
ships, by the former Daphne Kaye Har- 
ris, whom he married in 1924 when he 
was 21. Mrs. Villiers charged him with 
desertion. He recently left Australia 
to hunt gold in the Solomon Islands. 
. - - In Los Angeles, Harold Gatty, 
round-the-world flyer, by Elsie Louise 
Gatty. She testified he seldom came 
home. “Did you ever ask him for an 
explanation of his absence?” inquired 
the court. Mrs. Gatty replied: “He 
would just smile and say he was too 
busy.” 

Divorce Soucnt: In Reno, by the 
former Mary Cohan, daughter of George 
M. Cohan, stage actor (‘‘Dear Old Dar- 
ling’—see page 39), and songwriter 
(“Over There’), from Neil D. Litt, or- 
chestra leader, on charges of cruelty. 


ARRIVED: In San Francisco, en route 


for a sightseeing tour to the Grand 
Canyon, George Bernard Shaw, Irish 
dramatist. He gave his views on 2 
number of subjects including diet: 
“Vegetables are the food of the saints 
and the heroes. I belong to both cate- 
gories.”” Asked if he would return to 
San Francisco for the 1939 exposition, 
G.B.S. replied: “I might if they offer 
to make an exhibit of me—that is, a 
good offer.” Of the Grand Canyon he 
solemnly said: “It reminds me of relig- 
ion.” When park officials asked him 
how to name a scenic point after him, 
he quipped: “Shawnee.” 

... At “Long Barn,” near Sevenoaks 
in the English County of Kent, Col. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh and their 
son, Jon. The rambling country house 
is the reputed birthplace of William 





INTERNATIONAL 
D. W. Griffith: He Got a New 
Wife (Right) and an Award 


Caxton, who introduced printing into 
England and whose ghost—according 
to local gossip—enters the house on 
moonlight nights to set up his old print- 
ing press. The flyer leased the estate 
from Harold Nicolson—biographer of 
Mrs. Lindbergh’s father, Dwight Mor- 
row—and from Mrs. Nicolson, who is 
V. Sackville-West, the novelist. 

Honorep: The memory of the late 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, by the Supreme 
Court doorman who served as the Jus- 
tice’s messenger for twenty years and 
visited him twice daily from his retire- 
ment to his death. In a Washington pa- 
per the 74-year-old Negro inserted the 
paid notice: 

In sad remembrance of the late Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court, Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, who passed to his 
reward one year ago today, Mar. 6, 1935. 

Death is the gate to endless joy, but we 
dread to enter there. 

By his old messenger, Arthur A, 
Thomas. 


Diep: In Paris, Jean Patou, 49, “the 
handsomest dressmaker in Paris,” of 
apoplexy. For the last fifteen years 
Fatou gowned thousands of women, 
particularly Americans, in his some- 
times sensational but more often effec- 
tive simple fashions. In 1924 he caused 
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a French manikin strike by importing 
American models to display his clothes, 
In 1934 his establishment went bank. 
rupt. But creditors did not press him 
like those who forced Paul Poiret, the 
pre-war fashion dictator, onto the dole, 
and Patou was rebuilding his trade 
when he died. 

On his first visit to this country he 
enthusiastically praised American heap. 
ty. On his second, in 1930, he disgust. 
edly predicted that American women 
would soon wear barbaric nose-rings 
and lip plates. Back in Paris, he relent. 
ed and explained what distressed him: 
“Nothing is so repulsive to the mascu- 
line sight as the red, green or mother. 
of-pearl effect on the fingernail... And 
then, why does the beautiful American 
girl feel a need to treat her hair? ... 
Listen to my advice, mesdemoiselles, 
and keep your hair as it is, be it blond, 
red or dark ... To change it is to make 
a false note in your personality, and it 
is not very distingue.” 

. . . Mrs. Ollie Whateley, wife of Col- 
onel Lindbergh’s butler who was with 
her husband in the New Jersey house 
when the flyer’s son was kidnaped and 
who testified at Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann’s trial for the child’s murder, of 
cancer, in England, last Jan. 8. News 
of Mrs. Whateley’s death became 
known only last week. 

... George E. Lask, 70, stage manager 
who selected and trained the original 
“Florodora” sextet. 

. Grand Duchess Cyril, 59, sister of 

Dowager Queen Marie of Rumania 
and wife of the Grand Duke who in 
1924 proclaimed himself successor to 
the Soviet-executed Czar Nicholas of 
Russia. 
.. . William F. Bade, 65, professor at 
the Pacific School of Religion in Berke- 
ley, Calif., and archeologist who discov- 
ered the lost biblical city of Mizpah in 
Palestine. 

Sick List: Elisabeth Bergner, Ger- 

man actress who starred in stage and 
screen versions of “Escape Me Never” 
(perforated appendix necessitating op- 
eration in London on advice of Lord 
Horder, physician to King Edward): 
will remain in a nursing home a month, 
indefinitely postponing her opening in 
Sir James Barrie’s new play, “The Boy 
David.” 
... Countess Barbara Hutton Haugwitz 
Reventlow, Woolworth heiress (abdomi- 
nal obstructions following birth of a 
son necessitating operation in London 
on advice of Lord Horder, physician to 
King Edward): as her “condition con- 
tinues to mend,” she is reported out of 
danger. 

. Rollin Kirby, New York World 
Telegram political cartoonist (gallstone 
operation in New York Presbyterian 
Hospital): in no danger. 

. . « Leslie Howard, star of “The Ati- 
mal Kingdom,” “The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel,” and other stage and screen suc- 
cesses (bone infection in left arm 4s 
result of too much realism in a movie 
duel with Basil Rathbone): recovering 
in Hollywood after minor operation. 

. . . Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau (grip): stayed at home in 
Washington. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Board of Directors 


the personnel and conduct of the Company. 
Directors receive no salaries, their only com 
pensation being modest fees for attending 
meetings. 


An active Board of Directors manages the New 
York Life Insurance Company. Each Director 
serves on at least one of five general Commit- 
tees, which meet regularly to consider every 
phase of the Company’s business. Two of these 


: ; : ; Outstanding leaders in widely diversifie 
Committees meet as often as twice a week. < 


fields of activity, the Members of the Boar 
gladly contribute their time, experience an 
advice in the service of the policyholders ot 
this mutual company. 


Through their work on Committees, as well 
as at the regular monthly meetings of the 


Board, the Directors keep in close touch with Z 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
President 


k 


NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Manufacturing 
Company (Textiles) 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
President, Yale University 


CHARLES A. CANNON 
President, Cannon Mills Co. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia University 


HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman, Southern Pacific 


CHARLES D. HILLES 
Resident Manager, New York State, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 
Vice-Chairman, 
Inland Stee! Company 


FRANK PRESBREY 
Chairman of Board, 
Frank Presbrey Co., Advertising 


ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 
Lawyer, Root, Clark, 
Buckner & Ballantine 


¥ 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
Former Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Former President of the 
United States 


ALFRED E. SMITH 
\‘ormer Governor of the 
State of New York 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Member of Board, 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of Board, 
Ralston-Purina Co. 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
Chairman of Board, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-President, J. H. Winchester 
& Co., Inc. 


HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City investing Co. 


WILLARD V. KING 
Retired 


PERCY S. STRAUS 
President, R. H. Macy & Co., inc, 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of Board, 
New York Trust Co. 


JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of Board, Radio 
Corporation of America 


GERRISH H. MIL‘ KEN 
President, Deering, Mien 


RIDLEY WAT! 
Director, Chemical 80 
& Trust Co. 
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To the Policyholders t 
and the Public:— - 

During the year 1935 the New York t - : 
a) 


Life Insurance Company paid or 
credited $141,602,272 to living policy- 
holders and $67,991,240 to the bene- 
ficiaries of those who died. These 
huge disbursements reflect the great 
social service rendered by this mu- 
tual Company through the coopera- 
tive effort of its policyholders. 


The Company’s assets were $2,243,587,752 at the close of 
1935, an increase of $1 34,082,528 over the previous year. Bonds 
eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized value 
determined in accordance with the laws of the State of New 
York. All other bonds, including bonds in default, and all stocks 
(guaranteed and preferred), are carried at market value as of 
December 31, 1935. The following table shows the diversifica- 
tion of the Company’s assets at the end of 1935. 


Per Cent of 
Assets each item to 
Dec. 31, 1935 Total Assets 








Cash on Hand or in Bank. ......ccccccccsecsecess +$575207,273.47 2.55 
United States Government, direct, 
or fully guaranteed Bonds............++++++++++321,276,844.71 | 14.32 
State, County and Municipal Bonds..............218,461,034.63 | 9.74 
OE Rn 6.6.6:6'0600:000000000006650000060000c0R Ee | OEE 
ee ee cin cera bedbeweeedtieeesert 165,657,871.33 7.38 
Industrial and Other Bonds..............sseeeeee. 25,607 ,657.58 1.14 
EE he en eee 53,235,381.24 2.37 
Ne Sa pon ksdussvassesececeseotes eoccses 1,500,627.37 07 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks...........- +++++ 80,880,743.00 | 3.60 
Real Fstate Owned (Including Home Office).......115,335,505.83 5.14 
Foreclosed Real Estate Subject to Redemption..... 4, 106,665.78 -18 
First Mortgages on City Properties. ............++. 425,058,944.91 | 18.95 
First Mortgages on Farms............scceececsees 9,493,652.22 42 
St i achhsewaienbeseseenseosaisemned 379,961,059.47 | 16.93 
Interest & Rents Due & Accrued.........+++ cccce 29,544,227.37 | 1.32 
Net Amount of Uncollected and 
Deferred Premiums. ........-ccseeees cccccese «++ 29,997,474.44 1.34 
Other Assets....... Sedoukinebetsetesssoesdbusins 146,303.28 1 
A OTRe: MEBEG.. ccccscesece eccccccceccccce $2,243,587,752.37 | 100% 


Securities amounting to $35,722,134.15 included above are deposited as required by law 
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DECEMBER 31, 1935 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
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The liabilities, including policy 
reserves calculated on the most 
conservative basis used by Ameri- 
can life insurance companies, were 
$2,126,880,881 on December 31, 
1935. A Special Investment Re- 
serve of $40,000,000 not required 
by law, and reserves of $40,073,472 
for dividends payable to policy- 
holders in 1936 are included in the 
liabilities. 
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Surplus funds reserved for gen- 
eral contingencies amounted to $116,706,871. 


Mortality was favorably low. Expenses were slightly higher, 
due chiefly to increased taxation. 


The interest yield on securities obtainable in 1935 of the high 
quality and type demanded by the Company for the invest- 
ment of its policyholders’ funds declined throughout the year. 
In view of the general financial situation and in adherence to 
the Company’s principle that safety is the first requisite in life 
insurance and must always be the first consideration, the Com- 
pany deemed it prudent to strengthen its reserves. 


At the close of 1935 the Company had 2,672,636 policies in 
force giving insurance protection of more than $6,620,800,000 
to homes, families and business interests. The amount of new 
insurance issued by the Company during the year was 
$466,356,000. In addition, men and women paid $40,428,582 to 
the Company for annuities to provide a guaranteed life income. 


During its history of 91 years, throughout every financial and 
economic crisis, the New York Life has met every obligation it 
assumed. Today, as in the past, it is sound and safe. Policy- 
holders may be assured as to their wisdom in making provision 
for their dependents in event of death and for themselves in old 
age through their insurance in this Company. 


A more complete report listing the securities owned by the 
Company, as well as detailed information on any of our policy 
contracts, will gladly be sent upon request to the Company’s 
Home Office, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, or to any of its 
Branch Offices throughout the United States and Canada. 


DWrot.cu., Rueimen_ 


President 
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Dodge Engine Features Mean “Pre-Proved” Gas Economy 


Only Dodge of the 3 lowest-priced 
trucks gives you all these 6 fea- 
tures: full-length water jackets, 
spray-cooled exhaust valve seats, 
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aluminum alloy pistons, 4 piston 
rings, exhaust valve seat inserts, 
special oil cooling. 

Many Other Money-Saving 

Advancements 

New ‘“Fore-point” load dis- 
tribution increases hauling effi- 
ciency. Crankshaft has 4 main 
bearings. Safety-steel cab lasts 
longer, Dodge pioneered this 
type of cab. Dodge has led 
over the years in quality truck 
building, now leads by a wider 
margin than ever! 
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WAGES: If D. C. Can’t Establish 
Minimum Pay, Neither Can N. Y. 


“Reactionary ... highly at variance 
with the spirit of modern America. . 
judicial usurpation of legislative and 
executive functions ... There ought to 
be an amendment permitting Congress 
to override such decisions . . . There 
ought to be a law requiring concurrence 
of at least seven Justices to declare a 
law unconstitutional.” 


Such remarks have followed the Su- 
preme Court of the United States’s ad- 
verse New Deal decisions; actually, 
these were made thirteen years ago 
when the court by a 5-3 vote voided Con- 
gress’s minimum wage law for women 
and children working in the District of 
Columbia. 


Last week the 1923 decision re-echoed 
in New York. By a 4-3 vote the Court 
of Appeals—the State’s highest tribunal 
—declared New York’s minimum wage 
law unconstitutional, basing its ruling 
on the old Supreme Court case. 


“The act of Congress,” wrote Chief 
Judge Frederick E. Crane, “had one 
standard, the living wage; this State act 
has added another, reasonable value... 
This is a difference in phraseology and 
not in principle.” Therefore New York’s 
law was void for the same reason that 
the act of Congress had been: uncon- 
stitutional interference with liberty of 
contract. 


Dissenting, Judge Irving Lehman, 
brother of New York’s Governor, ex- 
haustively reviewed the Supreme 
Court’s 1923 ruling. That court, he re- 
called, had thrown out the Congression- 
al act because the minimum wages were 
based on the minimum necessities of the 
worker. But over and over the Supreme 
Court decision had said that ‘“‘a statute 
requiring an employer to... pay the 
value of the services rendered, even to 
pay with fair relation to the extent of 
the benefit obtained from the service, 
would be understandable.”” New York’s 
law required exactly that—‘“fair value” 
for services. 


New York officials planned an imme- 
diate appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Of the Justices who 
sat on the 1923 case, Brandeis, Suther- 
land, Van Devanter, McReynolds and 
Butler remain. Justice Brandeis took no 
part in that decision because he had 
once argued a minimum wage case. 
Justices Van Devanter, McReynolds and 
Butler joined Justice Sutherland in call- 
ing the act of Congress unconstitutional. 


* 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Money Gone, So 


Is Federal Interest in Slums 


Several Federal courts last year told 
the government it couldn’t use its right 
of eminent domain to seize land for slum 
clearance projects. Last Friday the 
government was scheduled to defend 
that right in arguments before the Su- 
preme Court. But on Thursday, Solic- 


itor General Stanley Reed spoke briefly 
to the Justices about the cases. 

“Let them be dismissed,”’ agreed Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes. Thus he 
ended one of the New Deal’s expected 
Supreme Court tests without a decision. 

The government told the court that 
money intended for the disputed land 
seizures in Louisville and Detroit had 
all been spent otherwise. Therefore the 
cases had become what lawyers call 
“moot” and laymen term “academic.” 

Washington interpreters, however, 
saw the dropping of the cases as a vic- 
tory for Housing Coordinator Peter 
Grimm. He has steadily urged city ac- 
quisition of land for housing projects, 
while Secretary of the Interior Ickes has 
insisted on Federal acquisition. 

One thing was certain. Ickes knew 


INTERNATIONAL 
JucceD CuHickEeN: This is Mathilda of 
Denver, whose bottle-rearing from chick- 
hood to round-shouldered henhood pre- 
cipitated the similar raising of Henry of 
Dallas, Anne of New Orleans, Caesar of 
Houston, and many chickens elsewhere, 
names unknown. Humane agents demanded 
that the court free Mathilda. Like other 
district attorneys similarly beset, Denver’s 
could find no precedent for a hen habeas 
corpus. Last week indignant citizens forced 
Mathilda’s and Henry’s owners to smash 
their bottles. 





nothing about dropping the Supreme 
Court cases until after it had happened. 
For this reason Henry P. Fletcher, Re- 
publican National Chairman, attributed 
the move to President Roosevelt him- 
self: “As only the President can over- 
rule a member of his Cabinet, President 
Roosevelt personally must have given 
this order ... This whole performance is 
in line with the President’s policy of de- 
laying decisions on the NRA, and the 
AAA, and numerous other illegal activ- 
ities carried on by the alphabetical agen- 
cies.” 

IMPEACHED: By the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Federal District Judge 
Halsted Lockwood Ritter of Florida, on 
charges of accepting $4,500 from a 
former law partner whom he had ap- 
pointed as a bankruptcy receiver, of 
conspiring in a foreclosure action, of 


taking fees for private practice, and of 
“bartering” his judicial authority in a 
case before his court. 

Four hours of noisy debate preceded 
the 181-146 vote to impeach. Hatton 
W. Sumners, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, recalled that the 
last case (of Judge Harold Louderback 
of California, acquitted in 1933) “re- 
sulted in the greatest farce ever pre- 
sented.” Nevertheless, he. felt Judge 
Ritter should be impeached: “Unless 
we do this, people will lose faith in 
the judiciary.” 

Other Representatives assailed im- 
peachment of the Indiana-born, Cool- 
idge-appointed judge as persecution of 
a “northerner and a Republican.” Even 
Representative James M. Wilcox of 
Florida—who had asked for the in- 
vestigation into Judge Ritter’s conduct 
—railed against impeachment. He con- 
sidered the judge “arrogant, ignorant, 
austere, and dictatorial.” “If he was 
charged with being a consummate 
fool, the House would be justified in 
voting yes, and I would vote with you.” 
But Representative Wilcox didn’t think 
Ritter ‘‘a thief.” 

During the debate the slight, 68- 
year-old judge and his wife sat in the 
House gallery. They left during the 
recording of the vote, returned to hear 
the result, and immediately afterward 
departed. 

DeEcIDED: By the Connecticut Su- 
preme Court of Errors, that the State 
may hang John Siemborski. Convicted 
of murdering a New Haven policeman, 
Siemborski argued that because electro- 
cution had since become Connecticut’s 
legal method of execution, he couldn't 
be hanged; and because he had been 
sentenced to hanging, he couldn’t be 
electrocuted. Connecticut preserved its 
gallows, pending decision of his case. 

CONVICTED: By a jury in London’s 
Old Bailey (Criminal Court), Dr. Her- 
mann Gortz, German novelist, lawyer, 
physician, and World War aviator, of 
spying. A raid on Gortz’s Kentish cot- 
tage produced a map of the Royal Air 
Force station at near-by Manston, 
copies of Air Force publications, and a 
letter of Gortz’s offering his services to 
the German Intelligence Service. Out- 
lining his qualifications for a job, Gortz 
wrote of his wartime spying on British 
and American aviation activities. ‘On 
two American air force officers who 
were shot down,” the letter added, “I 
found a warning referring to me as a 
particularly dangerous intelligence of- 
ficer.” 

On the witness stand Gortz denied he 
had been a spy; instead he had been an 
intelligence officer charged with ques- 
tioning captured aviators: “My method 
was successful. I generally treated 
every brought-down pilot as a gentle- 
man and my comrade. I invited them to 
dinner or lunch and, in the excitement 
of the air fight and being brought down, 
they told me really more than I wanted 
to know.” The doctor denied any post- 
war espionage; his researches at Mans- 
ton were in preparation for a novel. The 
judge decided the researches were worth 
four years’ penal servitude. 
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AVIATION 


ZEPPELIN: Biggest Airship in 
History Raises Germany’s Hopes 





All one morning last week, traffic 
streamed along the roads that lead to 
the Zeppelin works at Friedrichshafen, 
on the German side of Lake Constance. 
By noon an immense crowd had gath- 
ered at the edges of the field that 
serves as the Graf Zeppelin’s European 
terminal. 

Anxiously its members debated the 
overcast sky, the wind whipping up 
white caps on the surface of the lake. 
At intervals they picked out the figure 
of Dr. Hugo Eckener pacing restlessly 
in front of the larger of the field’s two 
huge airship sheds. 

At 2 o’clock the crowd’s spirits rose 
—the wind was falling. Eckener dis- 
appeared inside the hangar. At 3, the 
giant doors peeled slowly back to show 
the fat nose of LZ-129—the biggest 
airship the human race had ever under- 
taken. The 100 zeppelin workers like 
Lilliputians restraining some _ super- 
Gulliver with myriad threads, drew the 
great ship into the open, then swung 
its nose into the wind. 

“Up Ship!” The Lilliputians let go 
their lines. Water ballast splashed onto 
the field. As the crowd cheered wildly, 
the zeppelin soared upward on an even 
keel. At 1,000 feet its four big engines 
roared into action. Great white clouds 
swirled along the ship’s sides—the dust 
of four-years’ building. Then smoothly 
gaining speed, LZ-129 moved off for a 
three-hour maiden voyage that Eckener 
and the eight zeppelin commanders 
with him found perfect. 


Super-Suip: Ever since the launch- 
ing of the Graf Zeppelin in 1928, Ger- 
many has had plans afoot for a super- 
airship to match Britain’s R-100 and 
R-101, America’s Akron and Macon. 
Many circumstances combined to balk 
them until last week. 

The Graf Zeppelin (originally the 
LZ-127) had nearly grazed the walls 
of Friedrichshafen’s largest hangar. 
Zeppelin engineers rushed the erection 
of a bigger shed and in it started con- 


struction of a 5,000,000-cubic foot ship, © 


the LZ-128. Then the crash and burn- 
ing of the R-101 convinced them of the 
advantages of non-inflammable helium 
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over hydrogen. Counting on a surplus 
in America’s monopolistic helium sup- 
ply they decided at least to provide for 
its optional use. But for equal lifting 
power, a helium-filled ship must be 
larger than one using hydrogen. That 
meant scrapping the LZ-128 and start- 
ing anew on the prodigious computa- 
tions of a fresh design. 

Construction of LZ-129 finally started 
in 1932. The world depression and 
Germian political crises made finances 
difficult and progress slow. The Akron 
crash in 1933 removed, at least tem- 
porarily, any prospect of American as- 
sistance. Then with the airship nearly 
finished, the factory waited long months 
on the development of big 1,100-horse- 
power Mercedes-Benz Diesel engines. 


INFLUENCES: Experts studying details 
of the new ship find it more German 
than the swastikas it flaunts on its tail 
surfaces. 

Ludwig Duerr, the tail, slim 58-year- ACME 
old engineer who heads the Zeppelin Dr. Hugo Eckener: The New Zeppelin’s 
designers, has made some use of modern Maiden Voyage Seemed to Please Him 
American and British experience be- 
yond the provision for helium. He fol- ig cells with a chemical solution in- 
lowed British precedent in moving the stead of cemented goldbeater’s skins. 
passenger compartment from the rear He has provided against a failure of 
of the control car to a midship position the Macon type by reducing and 
inside the hull. He follows the design- ‘Strengthening the tail surfaces. 
ers of the R-101 in the use of Diesel But the remainder of the design’s 
engines. He borrows an American pro- elements are mere extensions of tradi- 
duction technique to gasproof his lift- tional German airship technique. Like 








HISTORY OF THE SUPER-DIRIGIBLE IN THE PAST DECADE 





Airship Date Capacity 
Launched (cu. ft.) 

Graf Zeppelin — 1928 3,708,000 
R-100 1929 5,150,000 
R-101 1929 5,000,000 
Akron 1931 6,500,000 
Macon 1933 6,500,000 
LZ-129 1936 6,609,000 





Length Maz. HP. Speed Lifting Engine Status 
. Diam. Gas Fuel 
773 100 2650 80 Hydrogen Fuel Gas In Use 
Fuel Gas Gasoline 
709 132 4200 80 Hydrogen Gasoline Retired 1931 
724 132 2400 80 Hydrogen Fuel Oil Crashed 1930 
785 133 4480 84 Helium Gasoline Crashed 1933 
785 133 4480 84 Helium Gasoline Crashed 1935 
813 135 4400 89? Hydrogen Fuel Oil 


Helium 


——— 
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its 120 Zeppelin-built predecessors, LZ- 
129 has but a single internal keel to 
packbone its structure—not three like 
the Akron and Macon. Its main cross- 
frames are light and wire-braced—not 
stiff unbraced frameworks as were used 
in the Akron and Macon and the R-101. 
Those ships had their engines inside the 
hull and drove their propellers through 
jong shafts. The LZ-129’s power 
plants remain outside in separate egg- 
shaped gondolas. 

The passenger compartment has been 
worked out with complete thorough- 
ness. An upper deck carries 25 two- 
bed cabins, each equipped with electric 
light and heat and hot and cold running 
water. Daytimes the top berth folds 
pack and the lower one converts into a 
couch. On the same level are a dining 
room and a big lounge complete with a 
specially built aluminum piano. A low- 
er deck carries a smoking room, a 
shower-bathroom, lavatories, the kitch- 
en, the officers’ mess and the crew’s 
dining room. The upper deck has a 
pair of 46-foot promenades flanked by 


INTERNATIONAL 
Acting Skipper Lehmann: He 
Wants Daily Test Flights 


big windows in the surface of the hull. 
Throughout, duralumin-framed furni- 
ture and modern decorations have been 
blended with the functional elements 
of the ship itself. 

Though accurate performance figures 
cannot be announced until after ex- 
tensive tests, LZ-129 will carry 50 pas- 
sengers, a crew of 43, and 12 tons of 
mail express and baggage. With an 
expected top speed of 89 miles an 
hour it will cruise at 80 and have a 
range of some 8,000 miles so loaded. A 
cruising speed of 80 means 60-hour 
westward schedules across the North 
Atlantic, 48-hour schedules in the op- 
posite direction. 


FuTuRE: Last week, following the 
new ship’s maiden voyage, Ernst Leh- 
mann, acting skipper, pushed forward 
a program of almost daily test flights. 
Within a week or two come ceremonies 
to christen the huge craft Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg. A flight over the 
Mediterranean, then Mar. 30 a first 
ocean crossing to Rio de Janeiro, where 
a big new airship terminal is under 
construction. More trips to Brazil, 
then May 6 a crossing of the North 
Atlantic to Lakehurst. There the 
ship’s present charge of hydrogen may 
be replaced with helium. 

Zeppelin officials are certain that the 
new ship will prove commercially prof- 
itable over the South Atlantic route. 
In over a hundred crossings, even the 
small inefficient Graf Zeppelin has more 
than made expenses. Severer weather 
and stiffer competition from surface 
craft make the North Atlantic more of 
a problem. Eckener plans a number of 
flights this Summer to discover the 
answer. Another project calls for test 
flights to the Netherlands East Indies; 
Netherlanders want an airship service 
to supplement their airplane schedules. 

At Friedrichshafen work is already 
under way on parts for a sister ship, 
LZ-130. Germany’s___ long-cherished 
dream of worldwide airship lines at 
last faces a real chance to come true. 


A 


INTERNATIONAL 


LZ-129 Will Become the Field Marshal von Hindenburg 


EDUCATION 


HEIDELBERG: U. S. to Attend a 
Birthday Party Britain Snubbed 





Several weeks ago Dr. Wilhelm Groh, 
rector of Heidelberg University, sent 
400 invitations to foreign universities, 
colleges and learned societies to attend 
next June’s celebration of the 550th an- 
niversary of the foundation of Ger- 
many’s oldest university. None went 
with greater assurance of acceptance 
than those to England. Was there not 
a strong pro-German sentiment in that 
country? Did not King Edward VIII 
show special consideration to Nazi 
representatives at his father’s funeral? 

But Dr. Groh forgot the Bishop of 
Durham—Dr. H. Hensley Henson—out- 
spoken Nazi critic. When His Lord- 
ship heard of the invitations he wrote 
a stinging letter to The Times. Aware 
that Nazis have ousted 1,500 professors 
—including 44 from Heidelberg—on re- 
ligious and racial grounds, and that 
their campaign against universities has 
reduced their enrolment 50 per cent in 
three years, Dr. Henson asked why 
English universities, and particularly 
his alma mater, Oxford, should accept. 

Soon The Times had batches of simi- 
lar letters to print. Why, asked the 
writers, since the Elector Rupprecht I 
established Heidelberg University in 
October, did the celebration dates— 
June 27-30—coincide with the second 
anniversary of Hitler’s Blood Purge? 
They hinted it was nothing more than 
a Nazi scheme to glorify an outrageous 
event under respectable auspices. 

Sensing public opinion, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and Birmingham all sent regrets 
to Dr. Groh. To save other universities 
from being “placed in a dilemma,” the 
German educator recalled all English 
invitations. 

Last week when Harvard, Columbia, 
Amherst, Michigan, Western Reserve, 
Vassar, Kentucky and Cornell accepted 
Heidelberg’s invitation, a less effective 
American counterpart of the Bishop of 
Durham appeared. 

In a letter to The Cornell Daily. Sun, 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, 54, who il- 
lustrates his own books with elusive 
pen-and-ink sketches, and who de- 
scribed himself as “a hundred-and-one 
per cent Aryan and now almost one of 
the oldest Cornell graduates,” joined the 
university paper’s unsuccessful plea 
that Cornell authorities rescind their 
acceptance. He could not imagine “that 
Hitler’s bright boys would care to 
associate with representatives of a uni- 
versity founded by that eminently 
broad-minded Quaker, Ezra Cornell.” 

Although Harvard has twice turned 
down a scholarship offer—first of $1,000 
and then of $10,000—from Dr. Ernst 
F. S. Hanfstaengl, Harvard ’09, Hitler’s 
foreign press agent, because of Nazi 
treatment of German universities, it 
accepted Heidelberg’s invitation. Presi- 
dent James B. Conant explained it did 
so because of “the ancient ties by which 
the universities of the world are united 
. . » independent of political conditions 
... at any particular time.” 
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SPORT 


COURT SPORT: Six Games With 


A Common Factor: It’s a Racquet 





Without question it takes guts to 
play court tennis, lawn tennis, bad- 
minton, racquets, squash tennis, and 
squash racquets. In 1935, American 
devotees of these games purchased for 
their racquets enough gut to stretch 
from New York to St. Louis—about 
the same mileage that this country’s 
musicians annually buy for their instru- 
ments. Chicago manufacturers esti- 
mate that one ordinary racquet—34 
feet of string—requires the guts of 
eleven sheep; last year’s sales to 
racquet players represented 4,000,000 
of the fleecy quadrupeds. 


Every year in late February and 
March, champions are crowned in all 
racquet sports. But rare is the man 
who knows the difference between the 
six gut games. 


Court TENNIS: Oldest, most compli- 
cated, and most exclusive. Probably 
an outgrowth of handball, it originated 
in France during the 12th century. The 
game spread to England, Germany and 
Italy, but gamblers took it under their 
wing and it fell into disrepute. In 
1876 Mollis Hunnewell, after a Euro- 
pean visit, returned to his home town, 
Boston, and introduced court tennis to 
America. 

The sport is played in a box that 
looks like an architect’s nightmare: 
110 feet long, 38 feet wide, with a pent- 
house shed on three sides broken by ir- 
regular compartments and windows, 
and on the fourth wall a buttress pro- 
jecting at a 45 degree angle. With 
drunken-looking racquets (see photo), 
players stand on opposite sides of a 
sagging net and strive to score points 
by driving the ball into an opening or 
by winning accuracy tests. called 
chases. The scoring is so complicated 
that only professional ‘“markers” can 
keep track of what’s going on. 





WIDE WORLD 


Ogden Phipps Rules the Ex- 
clusive Game of Court Tennis 
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Racquets and Balls 


In other racquet games professionals 
have long ruled over amateurs. But 
from 1906 to 1925 an amateur, Jay 
Gould, grandson of the pioneer Ameri- 
can railroad king, defeated all comers 
with equal ease. Today Ogden Phipps, 
thick-chested Long Islander, looms 
head and shoulders over the amateur 
court tennis field. He will defend his 
singles championship in New York, 
Mar. 25-29. 

Not more than 500 people have ever 
played the game in this country—be- 
cause of the expense. A racquet costs 
only $12; the balls, which last a year, 
just 42 cents apiece. But a court can’t 
be built for less than $100,000. The 
walls are coated with a patented \- 
inch material. Manufacturers guard 
the secret so jealously that they some- 
times build courts at night by candle- 
light. At present there are 60 in the 
world, 12 in the. United States. 


Lawn TENNIS: Under the name of 
tennis, best-known of all racquet games 
in the United States. Played outdoors 
on dirt, clay, en-tout-cas, gravel, ce- 





ACME 


Gregory Mangin: Usually the 
Best Indoor Lawn Tennis Player 


ment and grass; indoors on board, com- 
position and canvas. 

About 63 years ago Major Walter C. 
Wingfield, of England, invented the 
game. One of his army friends ex- 
ported it to Bermuda where Mary 
Ewing Outerbridge, an American, saw 
an exhibition. When she returned to 
her home on New York’s Staten Island, 
she demonstrated the new sport to her 
friends; at once they became enthusi- 
asts. 

In 1900, fans in northern cities dis- 
covered a way to play lawn tennis all 
year round. When snow and ice covered 
the ground, they moved indoors, mostly 
into armories. They followed exactly 
the rules of the outdoor game. 

The principle of lawn tennis is easy 
to understand. Players stand on op- 
posite sides of a net dividing a court 
78 feet long, marked by white lines. 
They hit a ball back and forth, either 
on the first bounce or fly, endeavoring 
to have it land within the confines of 
the lines but out of the opponent's 
reach. 

Outdoors, two internationally-known 
personalities rule the amateur branch 
of the sport—Fred Perry and Mrs. Hel- 
en Wills Moody. . Ellsworth Vines, now 
on tour with William T. Tilden on 
their first money-losing exhibition trip, 
towers over the professionals. Indoors, 
Gregory Mangin has won the national 
title every year but one since 1932. His 
volleying is ideally suited for the board 
game. 

Lawn tennis is fairly expensive. Silk- 
strung racquets may be purchased for 
as little as $2, but a good sheep-gut 
weapon costs $15. Balls, which lose 
life after two sets, cost 35 cents apiece. 
Nevertheless, millions of people all over 
the world have adopted lawn tennis as 
their favorite ahtletic diversion. 


BADMINTON: Fastest-growing of the 
racquet games and only one not played 
with a ball. It is a direct descendent 
of an ancient Indian game called poonda. 
In 1873, British Army officers, home 
from India on furlough, attended a din- 
ner at Badminton House, country estate 
of the Duke of Beaufort. To explain 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Jack Purcell of Canada: 
Undisputed Badminton King 


m- 
-C poona, they tied goose quills around a 
the champagne cork and with books 
on. clapped the “bird” at each other. The 
ory ruests liked poona, took it up, and 
me changed the name to that of their host’s 
to home. 
nd. 3adminton roughly follows the pat- 
her tern of lawn tennis except that it is 
1Si- played on a court not much more 
than half the size and with a net al- 
lis- most twice as high. Players serve from 
all close to the net and must always hit 
red the “bird” on the fly. 
stly Jack Purcell, 28-year-old Canadian 
tly professional, is undisputed badminton 
king of the world. He has defeated all 
ASY opponents including the American 
op- champion Jess Willard (no relation to 
urt the ex-heavyweight boxing king). So 
1eS. far no national tournaments have been 
her staged. The amateurs compete in their 
ing most important event, the New Eng- 
of land championships, this month. Some- 
it’s time this year a parent ruling body 
may be organized which will bring the 
wn country’s stars together in one big 
ich annual championship. 
fel- Badminton threatens to supplant in- 
ow door tennis as the most popular Winter 
on game. In England 250,000 play it; in 
~ Canada 100,000. In the United States, 
rs, 


during the past few years, the number 
nal of addicts has grown to 25,000. The 


His main centers are Boston, New York, 
ard Niagara Falls, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago, Seattle, Portland and Los 
et Angeles. 
“er: Economy is one of the reasons for 
a badminton’s growth. A racquet costs 
- $8 but, if kept in a press and not 
wee broken in a clash with partner's rac- 
as quet, the frail bat can survive months 
of play. <A “bird’—sixteen goose 
feathers attached to a kidskin-covered 
the cork—costs only 35 cents. Czechoslo- 
red vakians, who raise geese primarily for 
ont pate de foie gras, sell the feathers as a 
na. by-product. 
me 
mel Racquets: Dangerous and hard on 
a the pocketbook. Allison Danzig, author 
in of an exhaustive book on racquet 


games, says that this variety started in 





WIDE WORLD 
Clarence Pell: He Dominated Rac- 
quets Until the Pros Came Along 


an 18th century English prison, where 
inmates batted a ball around the en- 
closed yard to kill time. Via Canada, 
it spread to the United States 90 years 
ago. 

Played in an enclosed rectangle, 60 
by 30, racquets is sometimes described 
as handball with a bat. The object is 
to hit the ball above a 27-inch mark on 
the front wall so that it rebounds 
around the court and bounces twice on 
the floor before an opponent can make 
a return. The ball, a tiny pellet about 
the size of a golf ball, travels with the 
speed of a bullet and can do almost as 
much damage. 

Since the World War, Clarence C. 
Pell, an amateur, has won most of the 
racquets titles. Two weeks ago, ama- 
teurs and professionals met in their 
first open tournament and Pell was 
eliminated without winning a match. 
No amateur reached the _ semi-final 
round; Norbert Setzler, New York pro- 
fessional, gained the championship. 


Like court tennis, racquets is a rich 


WIDE WORLD 
Harry Wolf: First Squash Tennis 
Amateur for the Past Seven Years 
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man’s game. In one tournament a 
player uses from 12 to 20 bats worth 
$7.50 each. In an hour’s play 24 balls 
costing 8 cents apiece are broken. A 
racquets court, finished with the same 
expensive material used in court tennis, 
costs $60,000 to build. There are only 
thirteen in the United States. 


SquasH TENNIS: Too fast for most 
people. An offshoot of racquets, it is 
the only purely American gut game, 
born in Boston about 1890. 


In style of play squash tennis re- 
sembles racquets. But the court is 
only a little more than half as long, 
and the ball—an inflated rubber sphere 
covered with a knitted mesh of linen— 
flies around the small area like a jack- 
rabbit. Beginners find that the ball 
shoots past them before they have a 
chance to swing. Most expert amateur 
today is Harry Wolf of the New York 
Athletic Club; last Saturday he won 
the national title for the seventh con- 
secutive year. <A few of the pro- 
fessionals are supposed to be Wolf's 
superiors, but they can’t prove it: no 
open squash tennis tournament is held. 

Squash is comparatively cheap to 
play (if one belongs to a club that has 
a court). Both the racquet, price $8, 
and the 65-cent balls are fairly durable. 
But the game is waning in popularity 

—probably because the average man 
can’t master it. Interest now is con- 
fined mostly to the New York district. 
The only other places where squash 
tennis has a following are Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Omaha and Havana. 


SeuasH Racguets: Easiest to play. 
Another variation of racquets, it be- 
gan at Harrow, England, in the middle 
of the 19th century. In America, 
Philadelphians started to play the 
game about the same time Bostonians 
invented squash tennis. 


Squash racquets and squash tennis 
resemble each other more than they 
resemble their parent, racquets. A 
squash racquets court measures the 
same length as a squash tennis court 
and differs only in width; the squash 
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Germaine G. Glidden: Winner 
of Squash Racquets Titles 
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Iceboaters on Their Mark for a Race at Red Bank, N. J. 





EWING GALLOWAY 


WIDE WORLD 


Delford Fisher and Dustan Allaire in George Ruppert’s ‘Pirate’ 





The ‘Sword fish’ Comes to Grief During a Practice Run 


WIDE WORLD 


racquets court is a foot and a half 
wider. 

The small hard black ball used in 
squash racquets has a slower rebound 
off the walls, and two inexpert novices 
can have exciting rallies without know- 
ing much technique. Germaine G. Glid- 
den leads present-day American ama- 
teurs. Two weeks ago he won the 
national amateur title; last week the 
intercollegiate championship. Last Sum- 
mer Englishmen banqueted Abdel Fat- 
tah Amr Effendi, an Egyptian, as the 
outstanding player in the world. 

In spite of the economic drawback 
that squash racquets bats worth $8 have 
a high mortality rate and that 40-cent 
balls also have short lives, the sport 
appeals to an increasing number o 
players. It flourishes in large eastern 
colleges, and in the private clubs of 
most large cities as far west as St. 
Louis. 

* 


ICEBOATING: Streamlined Sport 
—Subject to Weather’s Whims 


Directly opposite to football, the one 
outdoor sport that always goes on re- 
gardless of weather, iceboat racing is 
more often postponed than held on 
schedule. Conditions must be perfect 
a solidly frozen lake or river, no crusts 
on the ice, no snow, and strong winds. 
Startling was the news last week that 
on the announced opening day of the 
annual Northwestern Ice Yacht Regat- 
ta only three races were canceled; one 
of the heats on Lake Geneva, Wis., ac- 
tually was run off. 

By the end of the week the wintry 
skippers were blessed with enough 
“perfect” weather to decide their 
championships. Sailing The Fritz, Fred- 
erick Jungbluth’s boat, Carl Bernard, 
dock worker of twenty years’ iceboat- 
ing experience, won the Class A title 
(for craft with 350 square feet sail 
area). His nearest rival, Lyman 
Dwight’s Marcia, was caught by a 
strong wind and broke in half. Neither 
skipper nor aide suffered injury. 

Ben Lampert’s Crazy Craft, sailed by 
Eddie Schroeder, of Oshkosh, Wis., won 
a series of races from Class B and 
Class C boats (sail area from 250 to 
175 feet). Last Saturday Harry Melges 
owner and designer of his own boat, led 
a race of Class E skeeters (75 feet sail 
area; cost $125, weight 125 pounds). 

Besides the Great Lakes, sailing on 
ice is popular at Lake Placid and Lake 
Champlain, New York resorts, and on 
the Shrewsbury River, N. J., where 
George Ruppert, brother of the Yankee 
baseball team’s owner, last month won 
North American Class A honors. 

Iceboating is an ancient sport of 
northern Europe. But it has gone com- 
pletely modern. The boats are stream- 
lined like airplanes and the pilots dress 
like aviators: fleece-lined helmets, 
goggles, heavy gloves and flying suits. 
Fastest iceboat time ever recorded is 
120 miles per hour—twice as fast as 
the wind. Iceboaters get the same 


sense of speed that thrills bobsledders; 
but there is not as much danger. When 
a boat capsizes, occupants frequently 
fall into the sail, which acts as a net. 
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RESERVE BANKS: Nine Top Executives 


Fired; Policy, Says Board; Politics, Foes Retort 


In January President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a new Board of Governors to 
administer the Federal Reserve System. 
Last week, in a sudden burst of action, 
the governors started to do some 
Spring cleaning—even though Spring 
was still half a month off. 

In a tersely worded statement, the 
board announced it had “decided to 
terminate the services” of six Federal 
Reserve Bank chairmen: F. H. Curtiss 
of Boston; J. H. Case, New York; R. 
L. Austin, Philadelphia; E. M. Stevens, 
Chicago; J. S. Wood, St. Louis; and 
Cc. C. Walsh, Dallas. 

The board explained that it intended 
to make the chairmanship of the va- 
rious Reserve Banks a part-time job 
“upon a largely honorary basis.” Ac- 
cording to rumor, the dismissed execu- 
tives had refused to continue working 
without their salaries, which ranged 
from $20,000 to $50,000 a year. 

But that didn’t end the shake-up in 
personnel. In addition, the board re- 
fused to approve the election of George 
W. Norris, George J. Seay, and John 
U. Calkins as presidents respectively 
of the Federal Reserve Banks of Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, and San Francisco. 
All three men are over 70 years old, 
and the board felt the Reserve System 
needed younger blood. 

Norris’s friends in Philadelphia, how- 
ever, charged he was being ousted not 
on account of age but because he had 
been an outspoken critic of the Ad- 
ministration’s banking policies. Gov- 
ernor of the Philadelphia Reserve in- 
stitution for sixteen years, the gray- 
mustached Democrat declared: “I leave 
it to an informed and intelligent public 
to judge whether the reasons assigned 
by the Board of Governors are their 
real reasons.” 

Other bankers were more caustic: 
“The board’s regulation on old age and 
Norris’s rejection on such an excuse is 
only an absurd camouflage,’ asserted 
Donald McCormick, president of the 
Dauphin Deposit & Trust Co., Harris- 
burg. 

B. Howell Griswold Jr., Baltimore in- 
vestment banker, observed: “If he is 
superannuated, it must have happened 
in the last few weeks.” 


ALUMINUM: Metal That Once 
Ranked With Gold and Platinum 


Pick up a handful of dirt anywhere 
from Alaska to New Zealand and 
chances are that it will contain alum- 
inum. But the earth’s commonest met- 
al—nearly twice as abundant as iron— 
proved the hardest commercial metal 
to isolate. Until 1886 chemists had 
produced only about 50 tons of pure 
aluminum, and at a cost of over $8,- 
250,000. 


Aluminum rivaled platinum as a 
precious metal. Napoleon III prized it 
so greatly that, at a state dinner, he 
had honored guests served with alum- 
inum plates; other guests had to be 
satisfied with pure gold. 

Then, 50 years ago, Charles M. Hall, 
fresh from studies at Oberlin College, 
discovered an inexpensive way to sepa- 
rate aluminum from its compounds by 
electrolysis of fused ore. .The com- 
pany he formed, later to become the 


opened new fields. Transportation leads 
American consumption with some 37 
per cent. Light alloys, first developed 
in 1909 for zeppelins and today forming 
the structure of the LZ-129 (see page 
28), find other aviation uses. Douglas, 
Boeing, Martin, Sikorsky and other 
major builders make plane frameworks 
of duralumin—aluminum, copper and 
manganese alloy. 


The metal has also entered the con- 


struction field. Architects specify it not 
only for its decorative value, but also 
because it combines strength with light- 
ness. Engineers in rebuilding a bridge 


over the Monongahela River at Pitts- 
burgh decided on an aluminum flooring 
to replace steel. The lessening of the 
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ULTRA-STREAMLINED: The Pennsylvania Railroad’s newest locomotive, bronze-painted 
and striped with stainless steel, steamed into Philadelphia last week. A special device, 
modeled on the principle of an airplane wing, deflects the smoke upward to clear both 
the engine and the train. The advanced streamlining, designed by Raymond Loewy, 
French industrial stylist, isn’t just for beauty: At a mile-a-minute speed it reduces wind 
resistance by more than a third, making possible great fuel economy. Manufacturers of 
toy trains promptly besieged the Pennsylvania for permission to reproduce the new 


locomotive in miniature. 


— 





Aluminum Company of America, pio- 
neered in popularizing the silvery white 
metal. The price dropped until alum- 
inum competed with iron, copper, zinc 
and tin; sales and production rose. 

Last week the Bureau of Mines re- 
leased some figures: In 1935 the T/nited 
States produced over 54,000 tons val- 
ued at $22,000,000—-20 per cent of the 
world total—and almost twice as much 
as in 1934. 

The drop in cost—$8 a pound in 
1886 to about 20 cents today—has 


weight load has extended the life of the 
bridge an estimated 25 years. 

Rolled paper-thin, the metal becomes 
a foil. In addition to its use as a wrap- 
per, aluminum foil is a _ valuable 
thermal insulating material. Its shiny 
surface reflects 95 per cent of heat 
waves. Sheets of the foil helped keep 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd's Litfle 
America hut warm. The navy found 
that it reduced the weight of insulating 
materials on the U.S.S. New Orleans 
from 100,000 to 2,000 pounds. 
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TIME 


does not change the 
Sound Principles of 


MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE 


If one of the founders of the 
first Mutual company returned 
to earth today, his confusion 
over the traffic and tall build- 
ings would be relieved when 
he ran into his 184-year-old 
protege, Mutual fire insurance. 

Fundamentally, Mutual fire 
insurance has not changed 
since its beginning in 1752. It 
was planned as a type of pro- 
tection that would benefit its 
policyholders in every possi- 
ble way, with economy and 
complete safety. Mutual fire 
imsurance operates today on 
precisely that basic principle. 

Mutual fire insurance gives 
its policyholders the soundest 
possible protection, a com- 
plete, well-informed service, 
and conservative management 
that lowers costs. Losses are 
paid fully and promptly, and 
the policyholders receive the sav- 
ings which accrue from the suc- 
cessful operation of the business. 

Write today for a free book- 
let that gives the names of these 
companies and an interest- 
ing discussion of Mutual Fire 
Insurance. Address the Feder- 
ation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, 230 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 


An American Institution 











Fire Insurance 
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pany of The Fed- Alliance. Itisa 
eration of Mutual of sound- 


ness and stability 





FTC: Goodyear Must Not Show 


Price Favoritism, Board Rules 


For the past decade Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. has been by far the best customer 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The 
mail order house bought millions of 
tires from the rubber manufacturer, and 
then resold them to the public under 
Sears’s private brands. This was in ac- 
cordance with a contract first made in 
1926 and later renewed to run until Dec. 
31, 1942. 

Last week, after two years of hear- 
ings, the Federal Trade Commission 
decided that under this contract Good- 
year was violating the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act by “lessening competition 
and tending to create a monopoly.” Ac- 
cording to the FTC, the tire manufac- 
turer granted Sears net discounts 29 to 
40 per cent greater than those allowed 
independent dealers. As a result, Sears’s 
tire sales “increased more rapidly than 
any other retail distributor” and became 
“a major factor in driving out of busi- 
ness a large number of retail tire deal- 
ers:” 

The commission ordered Goodyear to 
“cease and desist” from such price dis- 
crimination “either by increasing its 
price to Sears, Roebuck & Co. or by 
lowering its prices to its other custom- 
ers.” 

Businessmen considered the decision 
of vast importance because it was the 
first ruling by the FTC on a widespread 
trade practice: Manufacturers in many 
fields distribute their nationally adver- 
tised products at a substantial discount 
to chain and department stores; these 
retailers then resell the goods to the 
public under private brand names at 
cut prices. 

Paul W. Litchfield, Goodyear presi- 
dent, announced he would carry an ap- 
peal to the Federal courts: “If the deci- 
sion should stand, it would mean ulti- 
mately increased living costs for mil- 
lions of consumers.” 


. 
GOLD: Country’s Greatest Mine 
Where Sitting Bull Once Sat 


In the shadow of the Rosebud Moun- 
tains in Montana, between the Big 
Horn and the Little Big Horn Rivers, 
265 Americans died June 25, 1876. All 
were members of the 7th United States 
Cavalry, Col. George Armstrong Cus- 
ter commanding. They gave their lives 
—needlessly, history thinks—to hostile 
Sioux Indians. 

Needless or not, their deaths set in 
motion a train of events which culmi- 
nated last week in the announcement of 
the largest profit ever made by a gold 
mine in the United States. 

In 1935, which businessmen like to 
think the last year of the greatest de- 
pression the country has ever known, 
Homestake Mining Co., founded during 
the second greatest, made a profit of 
$8,144,528. 


InpDIAN TROUBLE: Not in California, 
Nevada or Alaska, but 200 miles east 
of the Custer Battlefield, a mile above 
sea level in the Black Hills of South 


s 
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Paul FTC Came 


Litchfield: The 


Between Him and His Best Customer 


Dakota, lies the nation’s largest gold 
mine. Westbound pioneers for nearly 
30 years had trekked past the site on 
their way to the rich fields of the Pa- 
cific slope. The Sioux Indians who 
owned the Black Hills did not encour- 
age travelers to stop over for prospect- 
ing. 

It had long been certain that there 
was gold in the Dakotas, but not until 
Custer explored the hills in 1874 did 
the exact location become known. When 
that happened, the United States Cav- 
alry had the brief and ungrateful task 
of helping the Indians keep out tres- 
passers. 

In 1875, however, President Grant 
decided on a hands-off policy. He with- 
drew his troops and let a flood of pros- 
pectors into the danger zone. The Sioux 
picked off the prospectors singly and in 
bunches, and refused government offers 
for their land. Result: no rest for the 
Indians, no luck for the prospectors. 


Chief Sitting Bull of the Sioux then 
sealed the fate of his own people and 


* opened up the Black Hills to the very 


invaders he was trying to exclude. He 
massacred Colonel Custer and the en- 
tire American force. A much larger 
body of soldiers was promptly sent in 
against the Indians. Sitting Bull, with 


his tribes, folded their tepees and 
moved out. 
Pay Ore: White men moved in, 


among them an itinerant prospector 
named Moses Manuel. He, his brother 
and two partners dug out $5,000 worth 
of gold the first Winter—near what is 
now Lead, S. D. 

During 1877, to an engineer sent by 
California interests to buy silver prop- 
erties, the Manuels offered a $70,000 
option on their workings. The engineer 
advised his employers to take it up. 

Those employers numbered three: 
1i—James B. Haggin, half Yankee, half 
Turk, San Francisco lawyer and pro- 
moter of gold mines, whose son, Ben 
Ali, designed stage sets and costumes 
for the Ziegfeld Follies. 2—Haggin's 
brother-in-law and fellow-lawyer, Lloyd 
Tevis. 3—George Hearst, who had 
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the Week of March 16" to 21: 
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a for Packard shown by women of mechanical features. Every 
er the world over, Packard has set attempt will be made to show 

aside the week of March 16th you in an interesting way the 
e: as ladies’ Week. things which smart women value 
os During this week, you may most in their personal cars. 
on look over the distinguished new Packard showrooms all over 
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*This doesn’t mean the men aren’t welcome, too! 
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The Whole Field of 
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MATHEMATICS 
In ONE Volume 


For the first time you can have this wealth of 
practical mathematical information, covering 
every trade and business, condensed into one 
handy book for quick reference. This volume 
puts right at your fingertips instant facts and 
formulas for making every kind of mathematical 
calculation. From hundreds of different sources, 
this priceless infor- 
mationhasbeen gath- 
ered together, boiled 
down into brief, sim- 
ple language, and 
applied to actual 
problems. Every 
man in business, 
every man in the 
mechanical _ trades, 
every man who ever 
uses a tool or has 
to make calculations 
or estimates in of- 
fice, shop, or home, 
will find here a 
treasury of money- 
making, money- 
saving ideas. 


THE HANDBOOK 
OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


No previous knowledge of mathematics is needed. No 
study is required. The specific information you want is 
easy to find, by looking it up in the index. The book 
takes up every trade and gives you practical methods, 
easily worked formulas for solving every problem. 
Thousands of specific examples show you just how to 
make your calculations. If your work involves mathe- 
matics in any way this complete reference handbook is 
an indispensable part of your equipment. It is an 
amazing timesaver for any one concerned with engineer- 
ing, architecture, electricity, mechanics, construction, 
2utomobiles, machinery, printing, or any other industri- 


al work: or with accounting, auditing manufacturing. 


costs, taxes, or any other business mathematics. No 
practical man, no house-owner who makes an occa- 
sional repair, no one who has a home workshop can 
afford to be without the valuable information quickly 
found in this book. 





Entirely NEW Edition 
Greatly ENLARGED 


The subjects of pulleys, gears, use of the slide rule, 
and weights and measures are greatly lengthened. 

New sections on strength of materials, papering. 
glazing, radio. New material on machine shop practice 
and sheet metal work. Exhaustive new treatment of 
business mathematics. Over 1,000 pages. 











An Expert’s Simplified Methods 


The author, Mr. Martin E. Jansson, has had years of ex- 
perience of civil engineering, building tunnels. dams, roads, 
houses, railway and industrial construction and as instructor 
at New York University. Contributing to this new edition 
were two other widely known authorities. H. D. Harper of 
the Murray Hill Vocational School and Peter Agnew of New 
York University. 


See How Thoroughly It Covers the 
Needs of YOUR Work 


latredustion Brickwork Memiee Shop 
rithmetic 0 
Algebra a Automobile Shop 
or 
Sheet Metal 
Work 


Geometry 

Trigonometry go 

Mechanics : @ 

Weights and Painting, Paper 
Measures Hanging and adio 

Excavation Glazing Business Mathe- 
Foundations Plumbing matics 

Conerete Heating Accounting 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE 


SEND NO MONEY=—MAIL THIS COUPON 


§ D. VAN NOSTRAND CoO. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 


Send me on approval The Handbook of Applied 
Mathematics. Within 5 days after I receive the 
book, I can return it and owe nothing. If I keep it I 
will send you $2.00 as first payment and I will pay 
$2.00 monthly thereafter for 2 months—$6.00 in all. 
(5 discount for cash. Same return privilege.) 

(NW 3-14-36) 
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started west from Missouri in 1850, as 
soon as he heard about the discovery of 
gold in California, and whose son, Wil- 
liam Randolph was born in San Fran- 
cisco in 1863. Hearst had been pros- 
pecting for gold for 27 years, and at 
the age of 57 had amassed quite a for- 
tune. 

These three partners took their en- 
gineer’s advice and incorporated the 
Homestake Mining Co. in California 
that same year. The stamping mill 
they put up at the South Dakota mine 
began work in 1878. The following 
year, Homestake’s stock was listed on 
the New York Exchange. 


Prorits: Since then, the mine has 
produced nearly $300,000,000 worth of 
gold. At the beginning of its 57th 
year last January, it had blocked out 
in the shafts, ready for mining, re- 
serves of 15,000,000 tons of ore capable 
of producing about 5,000,000 ounces of 
gold. Value at present prices: about 
$175,000,000. As the cost of getting an 
ounce of gold from ore at Homestake 
averages about $5, this would mean a 
net reserve for dividends of about $100,- 
000,000. 

Chief among the prospective benefi- 
ciaries of this great wealth stand the 
Haggin and Hearst families. Chief 
among the Hearst beneficiaries: Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, of American 
Newspapers, Inc. 

With only three exceptions, Home- 
stake Mining Co. has paid regular divi- 
dends since its inception in 1879. From 
May, 1907, until January, 1908, no pay- 
ments were made on the company’s 
stock because of a serious fire at the 
mine. In December, 1909, because of 
labor trouble dividends were again sus- 
pended and not resumed until March, 
1910. INo dividends were paid in 1920 
because of uncertain conditions. 

Last year, payments to stockholders 
totaled $56 per share. According to 
estimates by experts, the amount paid 
by Homestake to the Hearst Corpora- 
tion, William Randolph Hearst’s per- 
sonal holding company, came to be- 
tween $500,000 and $700,000. 


e 
PACKAGING: Businessmen Find 
That Clothes Make the Product 


A typewriter ribbon box fitted with a 
mirror, powder puff and filter—useful 
to a stenographer as a beauty compact 
after she has removed the ribbon... 
An insecticide package which dis- 
charges its contents like a spray gun... 
A perfume vial nestling in a black and 
frosted glass container that can be used 
as a combination ash tray and cigarette 
holder... 

These were some of the prize winners 
at the Sixth Packaging Exposition held 
last week in New York’s Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania and sponsored by the American 
Management Association. More than 
2,000 businessmen gathered from all 
over the country to inspect the latest in 
bottles, boxes, tubes, bags and wrap- 
pers—and to discuss problems relat- 
ing theireto. 

Speakers reminded the visitors that 
the modern manufacturer, unlike his 
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Owens-Illinois Backed Up Their 
Gadgets With a Glass-Brick Wall 
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Sati Crowns, Caps: Designed to 
Sell as Well as Stop a Bottle 


Du Pont’s Five Star Anti-Freeze 


Container: 


It Won First Prize 
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predecessor, doesn’t hesitate to put out 
nis product in a new dress in an effort 
to boost sales. Redesigning packages 
has become an important phase of mer- 
chandising, with every product present- 
ing new problems and requiring special 
treatment. 

For example, no modernistic package 
could ever be effective for good whisky, 
pecause the liquor requires a bottle 
that will emphasize its age and matur- 
ity. A manufacturer of milk of magne- 
sia recently found that his container was 
retarding sales for a different reason— 
it was too tall to fit in the average 
medicine cabinet. When the company 
changed the shape of its bottle, sales 
spurted. 


CoMPETITION: The most significant 
packaging development during the past 
year, according to experts, was the 
heightened competition between various 
materials—cans vs. bottles and trans- 
parent cellulose vs. metal foil. Old-line 
containers of paper and wood suffered 
somewhat from the inroads of plastics 
—new, celluloid-like materials. 

To do an efficient job, modern pack- 
age designers must keep constantly in 
mind the container’s functions. First 
and foremost, it must hold the product 
and protect it from damage in handling 
and transportation. In addition, the 
package serves to identify its contents 
and the manufacturer. After that, the 
job is chiefly one of selling. The con- 
tainer should not only attract attentiong 
but also arouse in the observer a desire | 
to buy. * 

One effective way to do this, manu- 
facturers have found, is to make bottles 


and boxes with a re-use value after their | 


original contents have been consumed. 


Thus, Kraft-Phenix, Borden’s and other | 


brands of cheese come in decorative 
glass tumblers. 
belts are packed in molded plastic humi- 


dors. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea | 
Co. sells cider in an ornamental jug suit- | 


able for a lamp base. In the Midwest, 


the Independent Grocers Alliance puts 


up mustard in jars that become beer 
steins. 


GapceTs: Packaging engineers also 


know that a sales-building container | 


must be convenient for the consumer to 
use. Easier-opening devices, shaker 
tops, and spouts for pouring have come 
into widespread use in recent years. 
Some firms have shown especial in- 
genuity. Thus, a tin of Squibb’s aspirin 


slides open to deliver a single tablet at | 
honey-and-almond | 


a time. Hind’s 
cream comes with a dispenser that fits 
on the bottle; by pressing it down 
against the hand, the user squirts out 
just the right amount of liquid for one 
application. John Wyeth & Bros., Phila- 
delphia pharmacists, put up an eye lo- 
tion in a bottle with an eye cup for a 
stopper. The box containing Pillsbury’s 
Sno Sheen cake flour has a special flour 
sifter built in the side. 

That such gadgets, as well as many 
other features of package design, di- 
rectly affect profits is proved by the 
record of numerous firms in the past few 
years. A large coffee company attained 
410 per cent improvement in sales by 
changing the color and lettering on its 
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-FOR YOU ! 


FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY—A BOTTLE OF AQUA VELVA WITH 


EVERY TUBE OF GLIDER BRUSHLESS SHAVE YOU BUY 





LARGE (354) size 


Williams 


REG. U.& Pay ore, 


A big tube of Glider and a gen- 
erous bottle of Aqua Velva 
(half regular 50c size)—both for 
35c—the price of the Glider alone! 
Creamy, snow-white Glider lu- 
bricates both the skin and blade 
edge. And this “double lubrica- 
tion’’ makes possible the slanting, 


close-cutting razor stroke recom- 
mended by blade manufacturers. 
Aqua Velva, the world’s most 
popular after-shave preparation, 
is the perfect finish for any shave. 


Your dealer’s supply of this 
package is going fast, so you had 
better hurry! 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, GLASTONBURY, CONN., U.S.A. LaSalle, MONTREAL, Canada 


GLIDER BRUSHLESS SHAVE 
AQUA VELVA 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM 
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THE MODE 


An advertisement about Gump's 


HORSES OF PEDIGREE: 


Recovered from Antiquity 








Treasures of untold value, exhumed 
from graves of Chinese nobles, include 
famous T’ang (618-906 A.D.) pottery 
horses, now at Gump’s in San Francisco. 
Superbly modeled, they possess the 32 
“points” Chinese experts demand of fine 
horseflesh. 











Has the 3 

Modern tribute to such a love of horses 
is the imported china service plate illus- 
trated. Gold-edged, crimson-rimmed, with 
polo scenes hand-painted in the center, a 
dozen are $60.00. 


**points”’ 





For sporting occasions 


At Gump’s are combined many such 
elaborations of eternal tastes. Famous 
antique collections in jade, bronze, porce- 
lain, Cambodian sculpture, providing a 
forerunner to modern productions in 
china, glass, silver, furniture, delight 
art-lovers and visitors to San Francisco 
and Honolulu. 


Inquiries given prompt, careful attention. 





When in San Francisco or Honolulu... visit 


GUNNPo 


COLLECTIONS OF ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN 
ANTIQUES AND OBJETS D’ART 


250 Post Street 2200 Kalakaua Averiue 
San Francisco Honolulu 








bags. The Larkin Company, Buffalo 
mail order house, redesigned more than 
50 of its food packages, discarding drab, 
old-fashioned cartons in favor of bright- 
ly colored, attractively illustrated new 
ones. Result: sales increased in individ- 


ual items as high as 200 per cent. 

In recognition of the container’s im- 
portance in modern merchandising, 
manufacturers who never before paid 
any attention to packaging are today 
giving serious thought to the subject. 
Even coal now sells in packaged form. 
The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. puts 
up anthracite in 50-pound bags. 


* 
AUTOCAR: Firm That Introduced 
One-Lunger in the Bicycle Era 


In causing company losses, the de- 
pression showed no respect for age or 
tradition. One of the pioneer automo- 
bile manufacturers, the Autocar Com- 
pany, has reported a net deficit every 
year since 1929. But recently sales 
have rallied. In January and February 
this year, the company’s business in- 
creased more than 100 per cent over 
the same months of 1935. 


Last week directors voted to raise 
$300,000 additional funds by a recap- 
italization plan. If approved by 
stockholders, the plan will also wipe 
out preferred stock dividend arrears 
amounting to $40 a share as of Mar. 16. 


Founded in 1897, Autocar first manu- 
factured a tricycle equipped with a 
one-cylinder gasoline engine—the sen- 
sation of the 1898 Pittsburgh bicycle 
show. Next year the company brought 
out a delivery wagon which was one 
of the first commercial cars built in 
this country—‘so simple in construc- 
tion that any driver of ordinary intel- 
ligence can operate it with more safety 
than he could drive a horse.” 


Today Autocar makes trucks and 
tractors exclusively, both gasoline and 
Diesel-motored. Early models were 
steered by a lever and the engine was 
located under the front seat. The lever 
long ago disappeared in favor of a 
steering wheel. But modern Autocars 
still have the driver’s seat perched high 
above the motor. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: What New 
Taxation May Mean to Profits 


Although still too early to tell ex- 
actly what form new tax legislation 
may take (see page 11), financial 
prophets have been busy figuring out 
the effect of what they suppose busi- 
ness will get in the way of an undis- 
tributed corporation profits tax. 


Standard Statistics Co., Inc., has pre- 
pared a list of approximately 250 cor- 
porations, showing the relation of their 
dividend requirements to their actual 
net earnings. These range from John 
Morrell & Co., meat packers, which 
needed 273 per cent of its 1935 earn- 
ings for dividends, to Penick & Ford, 
syrup manufacturers, which only need- 
ed 11 per cent. 


— 


Statisticians estimate that those 
companies whose dividend requirements 
in 1935 amounted to more than 65 per 
cent of their net earnings will benefit 
by the new tax rate for corporations. 
Of the 220 firms for whom 1935 fig- 
ures are available, 61 per cent—27 of 
whom have dividend requirements 
greater than their 1935 earnings— 
would apparently find their corporation 
taxes lower. Only 87, or 39 per cent, 
have been putting into surplus 35 per 
cent or more of their earnings. These 
could only reduce their burdens under 
the new proposals by paying out more 
in dividends, otherwise their taxes 
would greatly increase. 

ADDITIONAL EARNINGS: This week 1935 
net incomes were reported by the fol- 
lowing companies: 


1935 1934 

American 

Locomotive $ 1,471,472* $ §2,156,837* 
American 

Metal 801,527 232,4 
American 

Tel. & Tel. 132,794,782 111,167,554 
American 

Tobacco 24,282,643 24,087,054 
Beech Nut 

Packing 2,273,757 1,910.87 
Bucyrus-Erie 156,429 289.036 
Edward G. Budd 

Mfg. Co. 743,413 1,398,8 
Burroughs 

Adding Machine 5,113,528 3,253,500 
Celanese Corp. 

of America 4,057,227 3,229,458 
Crane Company 1,442,637 1,021,543 
Diamond Match 2,276,304 2,129,896 
Dictaphone Corp, 561,463 391,282 


General 


Electric 27 843,000 19,726,044 
B. F. Goodrich 3,429,781 2,534,679 
Hershey 

Chocolate 5,051,220 5,148 
International Busi- 

ness Machines 7,090,530 6,597 36 
National 

Cash Register 1,520,409 1,115,631 
Pullman Company  1,646,981* 399,643 
Reynolds Metal 1,397,768 1,609,038 
Schenley 

Distillers 8,035,268 6,970,961 
Southern Cali- 

fornia Edison 11,727,835 10,690,073 


Standard Brands 12,744,963 13,888,780 
* Deficit 
REACTIONS: Donald A. Laird gets 


only slightly less publicity than the 
Red Raiders’ football team. His sleep 
laboratory at Colgate University caught 
the public fancy and brought him head- 
lines and speaking engagements. Last 
week, in Toledo, Laird gave a few 
hints to wide-awake business-men for 
increasing sales: 

Goods in a jumbled heap outsell the 
same goods in neat stacks. 

Three-fourths of all customers prefer 
to make right turns instead of left in 
walking about a store. They like to 
turn about every 20 feet. 

Red objects draw most attention; 
purple, least. 

’ Sales from an advertisement increase 
one-third when a picture of the article 
is included. 

Products with smelly finishes build 
prejudices. 

Wintergreen and peppermint are 
favorite flavors. 

Pulling doorbells to find consumer 
reaction to a new product is usually 
more helpful than a smoke-laden coD- 
ference of the best minds in an it 
dustry. 
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SCREEN: Academy Awards: Davis, 
McLaglen, Muni, ‘Mutiny’ 








In Hollywood last week, the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
made its annual award of gold statu- 
ettes to the winners in all branches of 
cinema endeavor. For 1935: 

Best actress’s performance: Bette 
Davis in “Dangerous.” Katharine Hep- 
purn in “Alice Adams,” second place; 
Elisabeth Bergner in “Escape Me Nev- 
er,” third. 

Best actor’s performance: Victor Mc- 
Laglen in “The Informer.” Surprise 
winner of second place was Paul Muni 
in “The Story of Louis Pasteur’; he 
received no nomination but won on 
write-in votes. Charles Laughton in 
“Mutiny on the Bounty” placed third. 

Best picture: ““Mutiny on the Bounty.” 

Best direction: John Ford’s in “The 
Informer.” 

Writing prizes: Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur’s original story, 
“The Scoundrel’; Dudley Nichols’s 
adaptation of “The Informer.” 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE: Tiny Star’s ‘Life and 
Times,’ or ‘Now We Are Not Quite 7’ 





At the tender age of almost 7, Shir- 
ley Temple has written her autobi- 
ography under the imposing title, “My 
Life and Times.” In 168 profusely 
illustrated pages she describes, through 
a ghostwriter, how she started in pic- 
tures. 

The precocious star names her favor- 
ite actors and directors, gives advice 
on screen tests, and explains the se- 
crets of her art. The young authoress 
uses the first person singular and tells 
her intimate story to her Scottish ter- 
rier, “Corky.” 








STAGE: Cohan Still ‘Dear Old 
Darling’ Even Without a Flag 







With last October’s World Series at 
an end, George Michaek Cohan, who al- 
ways “wanted to cast off (his) patent 
leathers for spikes and play baseball,” 
found time to write another play. “Dear 
Old Darling,” the 51st bearing his name 
—he wrote 30-odd others without sign- 
ing them—brought the country’s most 
popular actor into New York last week 
after a tour that started in December. 

The actor-manager-playwright rounds 
out his 48th year on the stage in a part 
that “is me” though the incidents never 
happened to him. “I’ve taken a song- 
and-dance man, which I am and always 
will be, and I have given him a retired 
businessman’s outlook, which is a good 
trick if I can do it.” 

The trick lurks right up Cohan’s al- 
ly. With “music in his heart and a jig 
in his feet,” the play’s character and/or 
Cohan—they’re interchangeable—shows 
how a generous, naive person can un- 
wittingly become enmeshed in trouble. 

Traveling through Europe Calvin Mil- 






















lr (Cohan) met a girl (Marian Shock- 








@ Only in Westinghouse Golden Jubilee Water Coolers 
can you obtain this double protection ...the famous 
Westinghouse Hermetically-sealed Unit, and the important 
and outstanding 5-Year Protection Plan. 

But Westinghouse gives you still more. For unusually 
severe conditions, you have the exclusive water-cooled 
mechanism that operates efficiently in spite of dust, grit 
or high room temperatures. You have ample capacities at 
low operating costs... and you have non-clog drains that 
do away with waste water troubles. And... all this at 
a cost no more than for ordinary water coolers. 

For complete details, see your local Westinghouse dealer, 
or write direct to Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, NW-3, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Does Your 
ENGLISH 
Help or Hurt You? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has 

enabled more than 90,000 people to cor- 

rect their mistakes in English. Only 15 

minutes a day required to improve your 
speech and writing. 


ANY persons say, 

“Did you hear 
from him today.” They 
should say, “Have you 
heard from him “to- 
day ?” Some spell “cal- 
endar” “calender” or 
“calander.” Still oth- 
ers say “between you 
and I” instead of “be- 
tween you and me.” 
It is astonishing how 
often “who” is used 
for “whom,” and how 
frequently the simplest words are mispro- 
nounced. Few know whether to spell certain 
words with one or two “c’s” or “m’s” or “r’s,” 
or with “ie” or “ei.” Most persons use only 
common words, colorless, flat, ordinary. Their 
speech and their letters are lifeless, monot- 
onous, humdrum. Every time they talk or 
write they show themselves lacking in the 
essential points of English. 


Wonderful New Invention 





SHERWIN CODY 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem 
of creating instinctive habits of using good 
English. After countless experiments he finally 
invented a simple method by which you can 
acquire a better command of the English lan- 
guage in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can 
stop making the mistakes which have been 
hurting you. Mr. Cody’s students have secured 
more improvement in five weeks than previous- 
ly had been obtained by other pupils in two 


years! 


Learn By Habit—Not By Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but 
correct habits are not formed. Finally the rules 
themselves are forgotten. The new Sherwin 
Cody method provides for the formation of 
correct habits by calling to your attention con- 
stantly only the mistakes you yourself make. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s 
course is the speed with which these habit- 
forming practice drills can be carried out. You 
can write the answers to fifty questions in 15 
minutes and correct your work in 5 minutes 
more, The drudgery and work of copying have 
been ended by Mr. Cody! You concentrate al- 
Ways on your own mistakes until it becomes 
“second nature’ to speak and write correctly. 


FREE—Book On English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody's remark- 
able method is ready. If you are ever embar- 
rassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, pronunciation, or if you can not 
instantly command the exact words with which 
to express your ideas, this new free book, ‘“‘How 
You Can Master Good English—in 15 Minutes 
a Day,” will prove a revelation to you. Send 
the coupon or a letter or postal card for it 
now. No agent will call. SHERWIN CODY, 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 953 Searle Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
953 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, without any obligation on 
my part, your new free book “How You Can 
Master Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


Name 


Please print plainiy. 


Address 


COOH ERE EE ED 
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© If 18 years or under check here for Booklet A. 
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ley), less than h-lf his age, who threw 
herself at him. Back in New York, he 
hits snags: his fiancee (Ruth Shepley) 
becomes jealous because of a bombard- 
ment of messages from the girl. Then 
Miller surprises his audience. The girl 
is part of a gang of tough-talking badg- 
er tricksters, who plan dark deeds in 
fine melodramatic fashion. 

Cohan’s lovable mannerisms—the 
leaps, quips, giggles and stage racing— 
keep the audience from being too wor- 
ried about the “Dear Old Darling’s” 
fate. In fact, he convinces them he has 
an ace up his sleeve and in due time will 
dispatch the schemers—which he does. 

Cohan’s spoofing remains unique. It 
hasn’t changed from the old days when 
he waved an American flag, or broke 
into a song or dance whenever the story 
dragged. His new jamboree is no plotty 
play, as plays today go. But Cohan 
has always insisted that the theatre has 
no theory and no rules, so he neither 
makes nor breaks them. 

The 57-year-old actor has always 
started rehearsals with only one act 
written. This time he broke tradition 
by writing the entire play beforehand. 
Everything else went like former Cohan 
plays: Sam Forrest directed, casting 
took place via telegraph, and Cohan 
backed his own show. He has never 
been able to promote a bankroll: “Every 
time I’ve found an angel I start telling 
him jokes. Big Business has no time 
for laughs during office hours.” 


‘SWEET ALOES’: A Lady With a Past 
Is Evelyn Laye’s Second American Role 


Evelyn Laye, talented, beautiful Eng- 
lish actress and singer, has made both 
her American appearances in plays with 
antithetical titles. In 1929 she and Noel 
Coward’s “Bitter Sweet” captured New 
York. Last week brought Miss Laye 
and “Sweet Aloes’’—still another varia- 
tion on the deserted offspring theme— 
to the same city in a semi-successful 
onslaught. 

A young English girl (Miss Laye) 
while in Italy became intimate with a 
peer’s son (John Emery) whose wife 
(Joyce Carey) is an invalid. The girl 
agreed to abandon her love-son and 
England—and does so in an entr’acte. 
Four years later in New York, she has 
achieved security and an adoring hus- 
band (John Litel). 

But she thinks and speaks of her past 
with a capital P and though she spared 
her husband the details, it stands threat- 
eningly between them. In that, the 
character seems to contradict itself: 
no one mature enough to give an illegit- 
imate son to its father and his wife 
should lapse into such problem-child 
behavior later on. 

Probably Miss Laye’s porcelain-like 
beauty alone made her husband patient 
enough to withstand her tantrums. A 
happy ending, sentimental but service- 
able, forever cuts the wife away from 
her Past, and promises to make life 
quite pleasant for her indulgent spouse. 

Tyrone Guthrie, who made an auspi- 
cious American debut last month direct- 
ing “Call It a Day” for the Theatre 
Guild, has done just as handsomely with 
“Sweet Aloes.” His direction moves 
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George M. Cohan: ‘A Good 


Trick if I Can Do Iv 
wisely and with clever pointedness, and 
his casting shows shrewd taste. From 
England he brought with him Rex Har- 
rison to play a quip-tossing friend of 
Miss Laye. The Britisher plays the part 
with such genial abandon that he covers 
most of the play’s flagrant flaws. 

Joyce Carey—the invalid wife—at- 
tempted to hide her light as the play’s 
author under the bushel of “Jay Mal- 
lory.” Credited to that name, the play 
ran a successful term in London. But 
American press agentry ferreted out 
the truth and heralded it far and wide. 
The daughter of the English star, Lil- 
ian Braithwaite, and a well-known ac- 
tress here and in London, Miss Carey 
wrote “Sweet Aloes” while playing with 
Katharine Cornell in “The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street.” 


e 
OTHER OPENINGS: ‘The Fields 
Beyond’ Green; So Are New Films 


Stace: The Fields Beyond (Ray- 
mond Hewitt): Set in a Midwest col- 
lege run by unscrupulous administra- 
tors and professors anxious to have the 
college financially rather than academi- 
cally successful. A bright young Eng- 
lish professor (Reed Brown Jr.), mar- 
ried to another professor’s daughter, 
tries to buck the system. His in-laws 
and the system buck him instead. In 
three dreary acts it proves nothing. 

ScREEN: Love on a Bet (RKO): The 
title is self-explanatory. Gene Raymond 
bets his wealthy uncle he can leave New 
York in his underclothes and no money, 
and arrive in Los Angeles ten days later 
with $100, a suit of clothes and a fiancee. 
He does, but audience reaction is “what 
of it?” 

The Farmer in the Dell (RKO): Phil 
Stong’s story of an Iowa Farmer (Fred 
Stone) whose wife talks him into mov- 
ing to Hollywood where, by accident, 
he becomes a hit in the movies. His wife 
and daughter (Esther Dale, Jean Park- 
er) go completely Hollywood, as does 
the not too entertaining film. 
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PREACHING: Parishioners Want 
Just the Old-Time Religion 


For the past year the Rev. Dr. 
Archey D. Ball, pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Engle- 
wood, N. J.—whose members include 
Mayor Charles B. Hayward and Ralph 
E. Walker, vice president of the New 
york Telephone Co.—has disregarded 
hints that his parishioners wished 
“evangelism, not liberalism” in his ser- 
mons. 

Last week the white-haired, ruddy- 
complexioned minister got notice from 
his parish’s Committee on Pastoral Re- 
lations that the congregation does not 
wish him to remain as pastor when his 
term expires next month. Contributors 
to the church—some of whom belong to 
the Conference of Methodist Laymen, 
an organization which strives to eradi- 
cate liberalism from Methodist pulpits 
—threatened to withdraw financial sup- 
port unless Dr. Ball leaves. 

“It is not that we disagree with his 
doctrines,” declared Robert H. Kurtz, 
who notified Dr. Ball of the committee’s 
decision, “but that we do not like his 
overemphasis of them .. . Not enough 
of our people are interested ... to 
come out to support either Dr. Ball or 
the church, so that it became a prac- 
tical matter involving the future of the 
church.” 

Dr. Ball, who frequently lectures as 
a member of the American League 
Against War and Fascism and of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, agreed 
to give up his pulpit since he would 
“under no circumstances hurt the 
church”—‘‘not that I am not ready to 
fight for the doctrines I have been 
preaching,” he added. 

Last Sunday Dr. Ball’s congregation 
still pined for “evangelism” as the re- 
tiring pastor lashed out against the 
American Liberty League, capitalists, 
munition manufacturers, and Herbert 
Hoover—for whom he voted in 1932, 
“but wouldn’t do it again.” 


























































MISSIONARIES: The Profitable 
Business of Spreading Religion 


For some reason—perhaps because 
faraway fields look green—missionaries 
prefer to convert a distant heathen 
rather than a next-door neighbor. Al- 


of sin galore, the founders of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society had no doubt 


Heaven than the “saving” of London, 
Birmingham and Liverpool combined. 
And so in 1796 the good ship Duff 
sailed down the Thames on its journey 
to Polynesia. The labors of these men 
and women for the glory of God, and 
the spread of English middle-class cul- 
ture, provide the material for “Puritans 
in the South Seas” (Holt, New York, 
$3) published last week. 
The innocent natives welcomed the 








though 19th century England had sinks | 


that conversion of a few South Sea Is- 
lands would cause more rejoicing in | 








Don’t Pass this Up 


See how little* 
it costs to enjoy 





- year-old 
Imported Whiskey 


For 152 years—connoisseurs have made Bushmills 
an odds-on favorite! One of the few great whiskeys 
of truly fine ancestry! Compare it in age—quality— 
price! By every standard—in a class by itself! Al- 
ways keep a bottle on hand. No other whiskey so 
eloquently reflects your own discriminating taste 
and your high regard for the taste of your guests. 


® Price in New York, $3.29 (4/5 
quart. 25.6 fl. oz., 90° proof). Cor- 
respondingly low prices in other 
cities, depending upon state taxes 
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RAVELERS who have ‘“‘seen 

everything” thrill anew to New 
Mexico. For some the thrill comes 
from the picturesqueness of the real 
Indian Country, the colorful cos- 
| tumes and the weird ceremonial 
dances. For some it is the glamour 
of the Old West, still real and gen- 
uine in New Mexico. Some love the 
romance of the state that was once 
New Spain, and that today holds to 
* the gentle culture and courtesy of 
y the Spanish Southwest. For many it 
is the glorious climate of sunshiny 
days and cool nights, the magnifi- 
cence of the scene—wide sweeping 
mesas and cloud-piercing green 
mountains. And for others.it is the 
great store of history—prehistoric 
cliff ruins, centuries-old Mission 
| Churches, ancient records carved in 
‘ stone. Whatever lures you—what- 

ever romance means to you, New 
| Mexico will give you. Let this free 
| booklet help you to plan! 





















NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 255, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send me your free booklet, “Two Weeks 


in New Mexico”. 
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the illustrated facts about 
the news of the world 


—but never presumes 
to form opinions for the 
rapidly growing group of 
people who read it. 
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evangelists with dancing and music, 
convincing them immediately that-sin 
was rampant. 


acquired land, passed laws abolishing 
dancing, sports and other forms of lev- 
ity, and—because an idle brain is the 
Devil’s workshop—set their converts to 
work on such beneficial projects as 
houses, churches and bridges. 

In addition to dishing out salvation, 
the missionaries transformed the naked 
islanders into little Englishmen. They 
clothed them in Lancashire garments 
and got them to sit on English chairs 
and sip tea out of English teacups. 
They traded these articles to the natives 
for coconut oil and pearls, which they 
then resold in England at fancy profits. 

Although the natives eagerly accepted 


Christianity—a chief, carried away by | 


enthusiasm, named his children Jehovah 
and Jesus Christ—their interest in it 
eventually paled. 

The authors of “Puritans in the South 
Seas,” Louis B. Wright and Mary Isabel 
Fry, are both on the research staff of 
the Huntington Library, San Marino, 
Calif. Wright, slender, mustached, ex- 
English instructor at the University of 
North Carolina, wrote the volume be- 
cause he is “interested in the effects of 


| a bourgeois civilization in contact with 
| primitive society.” 
' | Library records of South Sea voyages 
| Miss Fry, brunette daughter of a Pres- 


From Huntington 


byterian minister, helped him gather 
material. Mr. Wright says he thinks the 
book “will make missionaries.” 


Getting into the good | 
graces of the chiefs, the missionaries | 
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‘St. 
Lost a Century, Turns Upin N.Y. 


ART: Francesca’s Andrew,’ 


M. Knoedler & Co., New York art 
dealers with a reputation for sound 
judgment and a long list of important 
purchases for museums and private 
collections, last week made art news. 
They brought to America—from an 
unrevealed source in Austria—Piero 
della Francesca’s “St. Andrew,” the 
fourth of the Italian master’s paintings 


| to reach this country. 


Before the Napoleonic Wars in the 
early 19th century, the art collection of 
Francis, last of the Holy Roman 
Emperors and first Emperor of Austria, 
was housed in the Vienna Academy. 
There hung paintings from demolished 
churches and frater-houses, even from 
the Doge’s palace. With the Napoleon- 
ic war-cloud looming over Austria, the 
paintings were sent down the Danube 
for safekeeping. Some fell into the 
hands of the French; others went tc 
Italy. What became of most of them 
has never been known. 

Certainly not least among the van- 
ished treasures was one bearing the 
Emperor’s seal: della Francesca’s 5214- 
by-23-inch “Saint Andrew” panel. 
Fainted between 1454 and 1462 by or- 
der of the friars of Sant’ Agostino in 
Borgo San Sepolcro, Piero’s birthplace, 
the panel was part of a polyptych, “The 
Assumption of the Virgin.” 
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Art editors and museum directors 
hailed Knoedler’s find. Gradually “The 
Assumption of the Virgin” may be re. 
built. Two other panels, which match 
the “St. Andrew” perfectly, are 4). 
ready known: “St. Michael” in the Na. 
tional Gallery in London, and “gt 
Thomas Aquinas” in the Poldi-Pezzojj 
in Milan. 










© Two days after the announcement, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art re. 











WIDE WORLD 
Francesca’s ‘Saint Andrew’ Recently 
Imported by M. Knoedler & Company 





ported a new acquisition: Through M. 
Knoedler & Co. it had purchased “The 
Birth of the Virgin,” a 15th century 
Italian painting attributed to Fra Car- 
nevale, a follower of Piero della Fran- 
cesca. 


MUSIC: Flagstad in Beethoven’s 
Jumbled Opera-Drama-Sym phony 


“TI don’t write for the galleries.” With 
this curt admission of defeat, Ludwig 
von Bethoven in 1806 withdrew his only 
opera, “Fidelio,” after two years of 
spasmodic productions and revisions. 
Further reworking eventually won it 
a place in European and American re- 
pertories, but the strange conglomera- 
tion of light opera, drama, individual 
songs and symphonic music has en- 
joyed no real popularity. 

Last week the Metropolitan Opera's 
revival of the work after an absence 
of 6 years, and 97 years after its first 
New York production, drew a packed 
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and enthusiastic house. Some late- 
comers were reported to have paid 
speculators as much as $50 for a single 
ticket; less affluent standees filled the 
horseshoe aisle three rows deep. 

An unusual opera, requiring expert 
musicianship, the little known and sel- 
dom heard “Fidelio” was a certain box- 
office success, doubly assured when the 
Met’s best drawing card, Kirsten Flag- 
stad, got the leading role. That both 
public and critics should applaud the 
intricate music was a tribute to. Artur 
Bodanzky, conductor. 

Neither the potpourri opera nor the 
ill-fitting leather jerkin and bloomer- 
like trousers necessary to the disguise 
of the young Leonore—who, as a jail- 
keeper’s helper, strives to free her im- 
prisoned husband—detracted from the 
charm of Mme. Flagstad’s interpreta- 
tion. 

Rene Maison, 6-foot-314-inch “Car- 
nera of the Opera,” according to his 
press agent, and one of the seventeen 
young singers to make their debut with 
the Metropolitan this season, proved 
himself an able actor and a singer of 
feeling as Florestan, the incarcerated 
spouse. But only the Norwegian so- 
prano seemed able to meet the require- 
ments of Beethoven’s difficult music, 
which, because of its wide range and 
essentially instrumental character, is 
critically recognized as almost unsing- 
able. 


OPERA GuiLpb: “Fidelio” received a 
publicity build-up before the regular 
performance. So they might spread 
word of the opera’s excellence and cre- 
ate a demand for seats, members and 
guests of the Metropolitan Opera Guild 
were invited to the dress rehearsal— 
first ever attended by anyone other 
than the press, directors, and boxhold- 
ers. 


Nearly 3,000 mink-coated, bejeweled 
women—many carrying lunch boxes— 
filled the seats by 11 A.M. and re- 
mained until 3 that afternoon. Un- 
familiar with rehearsal troubles, they 
giggled nervously when stars were cor- 
rected and grew restive when scenes 
were repeated. Prompted too often be- 
fore the unaccustomed audience, the 
singers themselves became bashful and 
amateurish. 


Free attendance at a rehearsal a 
year is one inducement offered for join- 
ing the Opera Guild. Last Summer, 
when Mrs. August Belmont formed the 
guild to give the opera financial sup- 
port, she wanted to break away from 
the charity aspect of earlier Save-the- 
Opera campaigns. So she based her 
organization on the plan used to sup- 
port museums: solicit memberships at 
$5 to $100 a head and in return give 
privileges, proportionate to the amount 
paid. 

To date the guild has enrolled 2,600 
members and turned over to the opera 
$50,000. Besides the rehearsal, guild 
members have received privileges of 
reduced rates for tickets, telephone 
reservations, and “The Metropolitan 
Opera Guild Primer”—a little book tell- 
ing what each opera in the season’s 
repertory is all about. 
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RADIO 


ADVERTISING: American Sales 
Plugs Get in Other Nation’s Air 





“T see there’s a question down about these 
Sunday wireless programs from foreign parts. 
What do you think about them?” 

“Well, sir, I’m not one to rail at the BBC 
(British Broadcasting Corp.), but they’re not 
what you might call gay of a Sunday.” 

“So you tune in abroad?’ 

I do, sir ... How anyone can see any 
hie in the stuff the foreigners send out 
beats me; and them accordions are lovely . 
But I can’t say I hold with this advertising.” 

“It offends you? 

“Well, sir, it isn’t quite that, but I ask you 
—one moment they get you up in the clouds 
and the next they're telling you nasty things 
about your inside, It’s crude, sir, that's what 
it is. 

Crude, perhaps, as the mythical inter- 
view in a recent Punch suggests, and 
certainly upsetting to governments 
which prescribe what their citizens 
may and may not hear. But the 
Yankees who sponsor most of the inter- 
loping entertainment have little diffi- 
culty getting around British govern- 
ment restrictions against advertising. 

Last week in New York, the Conquest 
Alliance Co., agency representing most 
of the foreign transmitters which re- 
main commercial, announced that 
American firms and their . foreign 
branches spent more than $10,000,000 
on their 1935 radio campaigns abroad 
—one-tenth of the domestic gross. 

In the Orient, Japan permits no for- 
eign sales blurbs. Americans reach 
the market from Shanghai stations and 
the Philippines’ single transmitter at 
Manila. In Australia, American show- 
manship over privately owned facilities 
draws listeners from the competing 
government chain. In India, despite 
British dominance, American programs 
have become so popular that the 
National Export Co., largest agency 
for foreign accounts, recently estab- 
lished an office at Bombay. 

Official restrictions in England, Ger- 
many and, to a lesser extent, France, 
have narrowed down European outlets 
almost exclusively to the French- 
financed transmitter in the Duchy of 
Luxemburg, on France’s northeastern 
border. Its American representative, 
Conquest Alliance, revealed last week 
that programs advertising Oxydol, 
Palmolive, Ford cars, Goodrich tires, 
and the products of 50 other large 
American concerns accounted for $1,- 
000,000 of the station’s gross in 1935. 









MEDICATED WITH 
INGREDIENTS OF 
Vicxs VaPoRus 


A handy Vicks Cough Drop 
medicates throat membranes 
12 to 15 minutes. Preferred 
by millions to quick gulp of 
old-time cough syrups. 


The resultant prosperity has enabled 
the station to go completely American. 
It hires its chief technicians in New 
York, sends its program managers to 
study American showmanship, stresses 
musical comedy, and makes all its 
nighttime announcements in English. 
Its imitation extends even to rates. 
The American networks’ New York 
outlets, most expensive in the world, 
charge only $50 more per quarter hour 
than Luxemburg’s price of $350. 

The Grand Ducal station uses the 
same type of expensive brochures to 
explain its price. Its 200,000-watt 
power, plus Europe’s dense population, 
creates a potential audience of 20,433,- 
028 radio homes in seventeen countries 
—only 7,000,000 short of America’s 
total. 

But despite Luxemburg’s European 
coverage, most American export dollars 
flow into South American stations. 
Night and day, in towns throughout 
the southern continent, loud-speakers 
in cafes and public squares blare out 
their message—buy Max Factor face 
powder, Heinz tomato juice, Knox Hats, 
Quaker Oats. 

Last year, American sponsors con- 
tributed a third of Argentina’s $5,000,- 
000 radio gross, biggest revenue for 
any South American country. Dr. W. 
H. Voeller, vice president of Conquest 
Alliance, estimates that this figure, 
added to America’s 1935 radio expendi- 
tures in the rest of the world, multiplies 
by eight the total for the previous year. 








RADIO CHECK LIST 
Mar. 14-20 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
1, 2, and 3 hours later than Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific. 


SAT. (14th): “La Boheme”: Grace Moore sings 
the leading role in the Metropolitan's pres 
entation of Puccini's opera. 1:55 E.T 
NBC—W JIZ—W EAF. 

SUN. (15th): Wiener Sangerknaben: The | 
boy Viennese chorus sings with Gladys 
Swarthout to the accompaniment of F 
Black’s symphony orchestra. 2:00 
NBC—WJZ. 

N. Y¥. Philharmonic-Symphony: Arturo 
Toscanini conducts a program of Rossini 
Brahms, Handel, Cesar Franck, ind 
Tschaikowsky. 3:00 E.T. CBS. 

Violin Virtuoso: Efrem Zimbalist appears 
in a recital with the Detroit Symphony 
orchestra, 9:00 E.T. CBS. 

Josef Hofmann: The Sunday evening sym- 
ph-ny series presents the noted pianist 
10:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

MON, (16th): Harold L. Ickes: The Secretary 
of the Interior addresses a convention 
the United Synagogues of America. 16:30 
E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

TUES. (17th): Eamon DeValera: The President 
of the Irish Free State speaks at St. Pat- 
rick’s College to honor his country’s patron 
saint. 6:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

“Campus Revue”: Eddie Dowling and Ray 
Dooley, musical comedy headliners, launch 
a new program with Benny Goodmans 
swing band. 10:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF 

Al Smith: The former New York Governor 
speaks at a dinner of “The Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick.” 10:00 E.T. NBC—WJZ. 


WED. (18th): Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: The 
President's wife outlines “Woman's Re- 
sponsibility for Making Democracy Effec- 
tive.” 6:35 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 


THURS. (19th): “The Supreme Court and the 
Constitution”: Senator David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts debates with Prof. Howard 
Lee McBain of Columbia University 4! 
Town Meeting of the Air. 9:30 E.T. NBC— 
WJZ. 

FRI. (20th): Dr. James B. Conant: The 
Harvard president pays tributé’to a famous 
predecessor, the late Charles W. Eliot. 
10:00 E.T. NBC—W4JZ 
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MEDICINE: Fighting the _ Ills 
That Royal Blood Is Heir to 


Alphonso, deposed King of Spain, 
misses few opportunities to row with 
his estranged wife, Queen Ena, for 
pringing hemophilia into his family. 
She inherited the power to transmit the 
rare bleeding disease by a double link: 
oue traces to her grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, the other to her father, who 
pelonged to Germany’s House of Hesse, 
chief breeding ground of the disease of 
royalty. 

Her children bear a fateful curse of 
podily infirmities. Prince Jamie of 
Bourbon-Anjou is a deaf-mute who has 
taught himself a peculiar croaking 
jargon. Gonzalo, a hemophiliac, bled 
to death in Austria two years ago 
after a slight jouncing from a minor 
automobile accident. Alphonso Jr., 
former Prince of the Asturias and 
heir apparent who renounced his throne 
rights to marry a Cuban commoner, 
walks with a limp. He also suffers 
from hemophilia. 

The Prince of the Asturias—who now 
uses the title Count of Covadonga— 
made news in Havana last month. He 
had a hair’s-breadth recovery from his 
most fearful attack of hemophilia. 

When all efforts to stop the blood 
flow from a leg abscess had failed, and 
death seemed to be at the door of his 
father-in-law’s luxurious apartment in 
Vedado, smart Havana suburb, doctors 
called in two young experimenters from 
Mercedes Hospital. 


PurPuRA: About a year ago Drs. 
Alberto Oteiza, 32, and Fernando Lo- 
pez, 28, postulated a new attack on 
hemophilia. They noted similarities 
between this inherited disease and the 
acquired disease purpura, which is 
marked by subcutaneous hemorrhages, 
that leave the body covered with purple 
patches. 

Both purpura and hemophilia had the 
same outward characteristics: the 
blood refused to clot. For hemophilia 
sufferers, even minor wounds are ex- 
tremely dangerous. But purpura had 
an accepted treatment. By ripping out 
the spleen, small egg-shaped ductless 
gland to the left of the stomach, 
surgeons could stop its destruction of 
blood platelets—clotting factors. 

Such an operation—necessarily a 
bloody one—would be out of the ques- 
tion with hemophiliacs. They would 
surely expire on the operating table. 
So Drs. Oteiza and Lopez decided to 
try infusing the blood of spleenless per- 
sons into hemophiliacs. Their technique 
worked on two patients; it gave them 
courage to attempt to save Havana’s 
most socially sought-after young man. 

For blood donors they picked a young 
medical student, Jesus Menocal, nephew 
of Cuba’s ex-President, and Clarita 
Blanco, a nurse. For eight hours 
Menocal lay beside the Count of Cova- 
donga, a tube leading from his body 
into a left arm vein of the hemophiliac. 
Each minute three drops of blood 
trickled through the tube. Then came 
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TRAVELLERS’ TRIPS 


Brooks Brothers’ travelling representatives are 
now commencing their Spring trips. They 
are visiting 52 cities all over the country 
from coast to coast. If you will write to our 
New York store, we shall be glad to advise 
you exactly when and where one of our men 
will be conveniently located. Comprehensive 
assortments of Brooks Brothers’ Spring 19 36 
Ready-made Suits, Overcoats and Accesso- 
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proved this for YOU 


The Egry Speed-Feed is only a few years old. Yet so 
general is its acceptance and so universal its use in 
business of all types and sizes, that it has become an 
indispensable business aid. 

Attached in an instant, the Egry Speed-Feed converts 
any typewriter into a billing machine using Egry Con- 
tinuous Forms. As quickly detached, your typewriter 
is again a correspondence machine. This dual per- 
formance is accomplished without any change in 
typewriter construction or operation, 





Saves its cost many times by increasing the output of 
typed multiple copy forms 50% and more. Eliminates the 
use of pre-inserted (one time) carbons and other types of 


forms that require manual interleaving or removing of 
carbons. The Egry Speed-Feed ac- 
complishes all this automatically. 
Send for complete Speed-Feed 
details. Demonstrations arranged 
in your own office without cost or 
obligation. Use the coupon. 


EGRY , 


SPEED FEE. 






THE EGRY REGISTER co., 

Dayton, Ohio, NW 3 

Please send compiete nna on the Egry Speed-Feed Sys- 
tem designed for my business. 


Name... ...cccccesscccccccssccccccveccccssecccecesecssosccscososooscess 


AddreSS. ......ccccccccsccccsvccecsccsecesecsocseceseeeseeeeseecesesosees 











NEWS-WEEK’S 
Bound Volume No. VI 


NEWS-WEEK’s sixth bound volume has 
just now been delivered from the bindery. 
It contains complete in all respects the 
twenty-six issues published in the latter 
half of 1935. 


COMPLETE INDEX 


The volume is completely and carefully in- 
dexed by a trained librarian for cross 
reference, thus making available almost at 
a glance all the significant facts about 
every important news story from anywhere 
on earth. 

You should have it to complete your li- 
brary of current history. 


$2.50 to subscribers 
$3.50 to others 


« 
THE EDITION IS LIMITED 


Send in your order without delay to assure 
getting your copy of this useful and inter- 
esting illustrated chronicle of the fast- 
moving events of politics, arts, sport, in- 
ternational relations, wars, floods—every- 
thing which affected the lives of people 
during the latter half of 1935. 


Clip coupon and mail today to— 


NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
~ NEWS-WEEK 

Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send me, C.O.D., bound volume VI, 
(26 issues of News-Weex July to December 
1935) indexed complete. I am [] I am not [Ja 
News-WEEk subscriber. 
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nurse Blanco’s turn. After a third 
transfusion, blood ceased seeping from 
the abscess. Barring several minor 
setbacks, Count Covadonga progressed 
nicely. 


COROLLARY: In Detroit last week, at 
the 20th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, Dr. Roger I. 
Lee of Boston reported an attack on 
hemophilia essentially the same as that 
used in Cuba. 

The big, paunchy Boston doctor, who 
has shocked hundreds of Harvard fresh- 
men into cold sweats with his talks on 
venereal diseases, reported favorable re- 
sults with spleen extracts. Then he 
told of another approach to a hemophi- 
lia cure. 

Doctors long ago noted how animals 
ate their own placenta—connective tis- 
sue between mothers and unborn 
young. They reasoned that the failure 
of humans to duplicate this perfor- 
mance might account for some human 
ills. So they ground and dried placental 
tissue and made an extract of it. They 
fed it to young mothers with insuffi- 
cient milk, to children to prevent 
measles, and used it as an allergic test 
for pregnancy. Dr. Lee decided to try 
it on hemophiliacs. 

Last week he reported the oral, cap- 
suled doses worked wonders with small 
children, gave fair results with adoles- 
cents and had no value for adults. Dr. 
Lee frankly admitted he did not know 
how or why the extract worked. 

The five day meeting yielded one 
more paper, likely to be interesting 
outside the medical profession: 


CAPILLARIES: One of the body’s most 
delicate functions is performed by the 
capillaries—minute, thin-walled blood 
vessels that connect veins and arteries. 
They carry nourishment to tissue, and 
wash away waste products. But about 
their deeper physiological functions 
medicine had little record until a bril- 
liant young Philadelphia researcher re- 
ported on his work. 

Dr. Eugene M. Landis, son of a Phila- 
delphia High School science teacher, 
wrote his first paper on the subject— 
“The Capillary Pressure in Frog 
Mesentery by Micro-Injection Method” 
—as a University of Pennsylvania 
medical student. When he graduated 
in 1929—first in his class—he got a 
Guggenheim Fellowship and studied in 
London with Sir Thomas Lewis and in 
Copenhagen with Dr. August Krogh. 
Last week, at 33, the dark-haired, 
sharp-eyed young experimenter got the 
College of Physician’s highest honor, 
the John Phillips Memorial Medal. 

Dr. Landis suspected that the capil- 
laries would furnish one of the best 
indexes of the effect of degenerative 
diseases on the body. To check this 
he made glass tubes 5/1,000 of a milli- 
meter (1/5,000 inch) in diameter and 
inserted them directly in capillaries 
under a microscope. With them he 
could measure seepage of fluids through 
capillary walls. If seepage were high 
it indicated healthy tissue; if it were 
low the tissue was not getting sufficient 
food and its waste products weren’t be- 
ing carried off. 
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devised a suction-pressure boot which 
could be slipped over ailing arms or 
legs. Effectually the apparatus gave 
internal massages to the sick vessels 
and restored them to health. The most 
likely future use of his research work: 
to furnish doctors a means of detect- 
ing tissue destruction long before any 
outward manifestations are available. 
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From facts thus gathered Dr. Landis 
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FLORIDA: Men Who Put It on 
Every Map—Except California’s 


Florida’s heavy spending season— 
Jan. 15-Mar. 15—is over this week-end. 
The Winter of 1935-36 will leave Flori- 
dans with whopping monetary memen- 
tos. Citrus fruits—chief agricultura] 
product—had their best year since 1930 
and accounted for $52,000,000. Yacht 
anchorage demand shot up 25 per cent, 
Miami building permits climbed 175 per 
cent, tax payments doubled, and gar- 
bage collections rose 20 per cent. Flori- 
da’s biggest money source—tourists— 
left an estimated $600,000,000 in hotel, 
restaurant, filling station and gambling 
emporium tills. 

Credit for this huge vacation trade— 
which accounts for ten times as many 
dollars as Kansas’s wheat, twice Iowa's 
corn, wheat and hogs, and six times 
West Virginia’s coal—belongs largely 
to publicity. And credit for the pub- 
licity belongs largely to two men. Both 
live in New York. They are Steve Han- 
nagan, press agent for Jack Dempsey, 
Gene Tunney, Gar Wood and others; 
and Carl Byoir, formerly the American 
publicist for German Government rail- 
roads. Between them they get an 
estimated $8,000,000 worth of free 
Florida publicity into the nation’s news- 
papers. 


HANNAGAN: Steve Hannagan, stocky, 
moon-faced and explosive, has all the 
cocky verve of a motion picture press 
agent and all the sustained energy of a 
Florida cyclone. He got his baptism 
of press fire as a high school reporter 
at Lafayette, Ind.: He achieved the 
cheeky feat of interviewing George Ade 
in a bathtub. 

From there Hannagan swept on to 
Purdue, dawdled a while, then decided 
to waste no more of his talents on high- 
er education. The Indianapolis Star 
hired him as sports reporter. On the 
side Hannagan, then 19, wrote acver- 
tising for Pinex, a cough remedy, and 
Avico, a sick-chicken cure. 

In 1919 Carl G. Fisher, who had $5,- 
000,000 in his pocket left from the sale 
of his Presto-O-Lite Co., hired the 
breezy youngster to publicize the In- 
dianapolis Memorial Day auto races. 
Meanwhile Fisher busied himself pump- 
ing sand and soil from the floor of 
Miami Bay over the stumps of a man- 
grove thicket to make Miami Beach. 
In 1923 he called Hannagan south to 
press-agent the development. 

Hannagan fiew into the job. He de- 
cided “rapes, scrapes and scandals” 
were just as good news as anything 
else. They would get the name Miami 
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Beach in the newspapers—that was all 
ne wanted. He also devised a publicity 
technique of his own. Instead of hand- 
ing out mimeographed sheets telling the 
story he wanted told, he led reporters 
to the scene and let them smell out their 
own news. Hannagan had no compunc- 
tions about “making news happen.” 

His Florida bureau—now a staff of 
nine—helped press associations cover 
good and bad news—Al Capone’s arriv- 
al, Zangara’s exit, .and half-a-dozen 
hurricanes. In lighter moments they 
arranged to have an elephant caught 
playing golf and the same elephant 
wheeling a baby buggy with a toy rub- 
per elephant inside. For the benefit 
of news cameramen, Hannagan hired 
a blimp for a shark-fishing expedition 
and to tow Johnny Weissmuller on a 
surf board. 

He considers his Miami Beach snow 
fight his publicity peak. He worked 
an ice plant overtime manufacturing 
artificial snow, which he then dumped 
on the beach. Lovely high school girls 
—‘fresher, more natural than chorus 
girls’—slipped on bathing suits and 
had a snowball fight while cameras 
whined. The picture made newspapers 
and rotogravure sections in nearly 
every State—except California. 

With two helpers—Joe Copps, a plac- 
id Floridan, and Larry Smits, lanky 
press agent “who always has a stick of 
dynamite in his pants’”—Hannagan set 
up his own firm: Steve Hannagan & 
Associates. The associates take credit 
for the near-miraculous conversion of 
Samuel Insull from a reprehensible run- 
away into a misunderstood old man. 

The firm has a dozen other irons in the 
fire besides Florida. At the moment its 
biggest problem is changing Freddy 
Bartholomew, British child actor, from 
awilting goody-goody into a rough-and- 
tumble American boy. To achieve this, 
Hannagan plans a preview of the young- 
ster’s new film “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy,” which will be attended by Jack 
Dempsey, Gus Sonnenberg, a TWA pi- 
lot and a New York Central engineer. 
After the performance, Dempsey is 
scheduled to see a great prizefighting 
future for the young actor, Sonnenberg 
a wrestling career. 


Cart Byoir: Like Hannagan, Carl 
Byoir & Associates see the bathing 
beauty as Florida’s greatest boon to 
picture editors—provided they are in 
Miami. Besides Miami’s municipal ad- 
vertising and publicity account, worth 
$140,000 a year, Byoir promotes Henry 
L. Doherty, Cities Service head; Doh- 
erty’s annual Birthday Balls for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and Doherty’s Miami 
Biltmore and Roney-Plaza Hotels. 

Byoir stages the annual $10,000 
Miami Biltmore Open Golf Tournament 
and the “Annual Miami Biltmore High- 
chair Boxing Championship.” As a 
publicity sideline he has his society re- 
porters keep hawk eyes on hotel reg- 
isters. Immediately a rich and promi- 
nent patron arrives from some town 
outside Florida, that town’s papers may 
expect prompt notice. And if they want 
extra details of the local citizen’s Flori- 
da vacation, Byoir & Associates willing- 
ly oblige. 








Change Your 
Vacation Money into Yen 


and Mex. and Pesos 


ae Japan and China and the Philippines hold ten thousand 


reasons why you will enjoy an Orient vacation. And not the least of these is the way 
your U. S. dollars multiply by two and three at the present rates of exchange. 

Just the trip on the President Liners, that sail every week from.Los Angeles and San 
Francisco via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong 
and Manila and back would be quite fun enough. But with exchange the way it is, you 
may stopover anywhere en route or make exciting sidetrips for no more than you'd pay 


to sit on the porch of an ordinary resort right here at home. 


AMER FARES 
ARE LOW! 


Shopping in Shanghai... where 
U.S. Dollars triple in value 





Fine, American-type hotels in fascinating places like Yokohama and Kyoto, Peking 
and Shanghai offer you large, comfortable rooms and three grand meals for less than the 
equivalent of five dollars per day! And transportation is equally inexpensive. 

President Liner Summer fares are as low as $600 First Class (San Francisco to Hawaii, 
Japan, China, and the Philippines, and return). And you will travel in a roomy, outside 
stateroom with real beds... play on broad sun decks and glass-enclosed promenades, 
swim in an outdoor pool...enjoy world-famous food. 

See your own Travel Agent. Or write us at 604 Fifth Ave., New York, 110 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, or 311 California St., San Francisco. Offices in other principal cities 
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BOOKS 


REBECCA WEST: Urbane, Witty 
Addition to a Noteworthy List 





THE THINKING REED. By Rebecca West. 431 | 


orto. 120,000 words. Viking, New York. 
2.50. 

, Back in 1910, Cecily Isabel Fairfield 
teok ship across the Irish Sea for 
Britain; like many another 17-year-old, 


. shé wantéd to become a Great Actress. 
+: Fortunately for English letters, . she 


remained on the stage only long enough 
to acquire a pen name from her role in 
Ibsen’s ‘““Rosmersholm’’—Rebecca West. 

Under that pseudonym she has pro- 
duced, slowly, painstakingly, a suc- 
cession of finely .etched novels~ and 
essays, distinguished for their wit and 
urbanity. To this list she last week 
added “The Thinking Reed.” Its theme 
is the ethical maelstrom of pre-de- 
pression Europe, an upper-class world 
whose citizens “had taken vows of 
wealth, unchastity, and disobedience to 
all standards.” 

Miss West’s protagonist, Isabelle, 
qualified for citizenship on every score 
except an uneasy suspicion, growing to 
a conviction, that these people were 
all phonies. Paralleling her emanci- 
pation from their chaotic code, came 
an attachment to Marc Sallafranque, 
a French industrialist. 

Much to her own surprise, she found 
she liked him. Though Marc had the 
face of a gargoyle, a beer-barrel body, 
and the temper of a child, he yet pos- 
sessed a quite contagious love of life 
for its own sweet sake. For Isabelle, 
“a.reed, but a thinking reed,” that was 
plenty. 

The author skims lightly through the 
lives and loves of her characters, touch- 
ing only the highspots. As a result, 
her novel is no photograph of life, but 
a pastel drawing, deft and fantastic, 
with a reality of its own. 


WAR: World’s Bloody Excursion 
By a Man Who Rode Up Front 


THE AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE, By 
Major Gen. James G. Harbord. 576 pages, 
200,000 words. Appendices, Index. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $5. 


From the pen of a retired major 
general—now chairman of the board of 
the Radio Corporation of America—has 
come the most complete, authoritative 
single-volume story of “the greatest 
round trip that mankind has ever 
undertaken.” No other one man of 
the 2,000,000 Americans ferried across 
to France had Gen. James G. Harbord’s 
varied experience and opportunity for 
first-hand observation during the war. 
Backed by historical research through 
official records,. he tells his story with 
tempered judgment. 

Pershing took Harbord to France as 
his Chief of Staff to lay the ground- 
work for an army which at that time 
did not exist. When the Germans lunged 
their last offensive in 1918, Harbord 
begged off from paper work to command 
a brigade of Marines. With two regi- 
ments of regulars, they stood between 





the Germans and Paris, and they whit- 
tled into American history a square mile 


of timberland known as Belleau Wood. | 
A month later, commanding the Second , 
Division, Harbord took part in the. 


helter-skelter dash toward Soissons, 
the first of the Foch counterattacks, 
that did not end until the Armistice. 
In August, 1918, Pershing drafted him 


to head the S.O.S., the A.E.F.’s Service | 
of Supply, a job equal in magnitude to. 


the digging of the Panama Canal. 
Toward Pershing, the author strives 

to maintain a detached viewpoint, but 

loyalty sometimes gets in the way. 





ees a “ . 


: NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 
Major Gen. James G. Harbord Writes of 
‘The Greatest Round Trip’ Ever Made 


Harbord places his former chief among 
the “best three of our generals.”’ Yet 
Pershing and Harbord had their sharp- 
tongued moments in which “doubts of 
the perfect wisdom of the Chief of 
Staff and of the Commander he was 
facing were sometimes expressed in 
measured terms.” 

Best Harbord passage on a Com- 
mander’s wisdom: “Responsibility for 
orders that ... may mean death to 
men that you know personally, when it 
may maim and destroy men with whom 
you may have spoken within the hour, 
is not lightly to be borne by any man. 
It leaves invisible scars, and the very 
recollection of it brings a _ spiritual 
humility of soul that during a varied 
life has come to me in no other cir- 


cumstance.”’ 


FALLADA: An Unlovely Answer by 
Author Who Asked ‘What Now?’ 


ONCE WE HAD A CHILD. By Hans Fallada. 
631 pages, 195,000 words. Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York. $2.50. 


Three years ago, “Little Man, What 
Now ?”—a sentimental but sincerely 
moving story of a young German 
couple’s brave struggle against poverty 
—-made Hans Fallada famous. Now, 
in the more ambitious “Once We Had 
A Child,” he tells of Johannes Gants- 
chow, farmer on the island of Rugen 
off the Pomeranian coast of North 
Germany. 


Savage, selfish, brutal, completely 
dominated by his passion for the farm 


-of his ancestors, Hannes scorns 4) 


friendship, brings nothing: but suffering 
on his -wife -and -mistress, blunders 
through the 631 pages of this long 
novel like a monster played by Boris 
Karloff. Around him swirl a host of 
unpleasant minor characters: an imbe- 
cile clergyman, a murderous smuggler, 


-Hannes’s insane mother who hoards 


worthless inflation marks, his degener-. 
ate brother who burns people alive for 
vengeance. 

The resulting picture of peasant life 


.on the shores of the Baltic consists 
‘chiefly - of 


murder, madness, and 
lechery. Fallada writes with real feel- 
ing about the earthly routine of farm 


_life and succeeds in making some of his 


dramatics exciting enough. But “Once 
We Had A Child” lays on its horrors 


_8o thickly that in the end they become 


merely tedious. 

Fallada lives on a little farm in 
Pomerania, one of the few German 
authors widely read abroad who has 
preferred the Nazis to exile. Recently 
he wrote his publishers that this novel 
was his “favorite and, I think, my 
finest book.” Few readers will agree 
to placing the demon farmer of Rugen 
Island higher in their esteem than the 
Little Man. 

* 


G-MEN: Readable What, Why and 


How of America’s Gang-Busters 


FAREWELL, MR. GANGSTER! By Herbert 


Corey, foreword by J. Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 287 pages, 99,000 words. Inde, 


trations. Appleton-Century, New Y rk. $3. 

Flatteringly introduced by Hoover of 
the G-Men, this book briskly and ef- 
fectively recounts the last two years’ 
war on crime. It tells how the war he- 
came national, draws a clear picture of 
the organization and activities of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
makes an interesting comparison be- 
tween the Bureau and Britain’s Scotland 
Yard. It goes on to such national prob- 
lems as parole and includes a chapter 
on the differences between American 
and British gangster slang. 

Occasional misspellings, almost word- 
for-word repetition in one or two places, 
and some too-abrupt transitions from 
subject to subject are irritating in an 
otherwise readable book. For the au- 
thor has an aptitude for lightening. his 
serious discussion with pointed anec- 
dotes about John Dillinger, Ma Barker, 
and the rest of the outlaws whose names 
made crime news from 1933 to 1935. 

Typical treatment: After telling how 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 
authority was extended to State bank 
robberies, Corey reports a bandit’s in- 
dignation at arrest by G-Men: 

“What business you fellows got in 
this?’ he asked angrily. ‘That was 4 
State bank... .’ 

“*The government had money on de- 
posit in that bank,’ said the agents. 

“ ‘For the love of Mike,’ said the dis- 
gusted bandit. ‘This is a hell of a state 
of affairs. Has a guy got to get a spe 
cial report on a bank nowadays before 
he can crack it?’” 
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Why Four Roses 


bears the proud designation 
“A Blend of Straight Whiskies”’ 





PROUDLY displayed on the label 
of each bottle of Four Roses is 
this designation: A BLEND OF 
STRAIGHT WHISKIES. 


A simple enough declaration. 
But how important! For it ex- 
presses our conviction—born of 
70 years’ whiskey-making experi- 
ence—that this is the best and the 
surest way of producing really 
great whiskey. 

Let us explain: Several straight 
American whiskies—and only 
straight whiskies—go into Four 
Roses. Each is a great whiskey in 
its own right. But each has some 
particular virtue. One is outstand- 








A blend of all straight, all American whiskies — blended as only Frankfort knows how 





ing in aroma, another in flavor, 
another in body, another in 
smoothness. 


Then we blend these whiskies in 
such a way as to give to one su- 
perlative whiskey the virtues of a//. 

That’s why, in our opinion, Four 
Roses is better than any one whis- 
key alone possibly could be. And 
we think your own palate will 
bear us out. 

Get a bottle of Four Roses. Try 
it against any other whiskey of 
any age or price. As its surpass- 
ing flavor fulfills the promise of 
its rich aroma, you'll know 
you’ve found your whiskey. 





Frankfort Distilleries, Louisville and Baltimore, makers of Four Roses, Paul Jones, 


Old Oscar Pepper, Mattingly & Moore—al// blends of straight whiskies 
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